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Prospects may go in and ask for your product but come out with another brand—if they hap 
pen to go to the wrong dealer. Substitution by unauthorized dealers can rob you of many aj” 


sale. “Where to Buy It” checks this substitution. Here’s how it works: 4 1 


YOUR ADVERTISING and your radio broadcasting tell 
your prospects that they can find the name, address, and tele- _ 
phone number of your nearest dealer under the trade name of 
your product or service in their classified telephone books. 


THE CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK directs these) 
prospects straight to your nearest dealer. Above is shown aj 
typical “Where to Buy It” listing. This may appear in the clas: 
sified telephone books in all towns where you have distribution. 
YOUR DEALER is thereby linked up directly with you 


national advertising. He gets full benefit from your advertising | 1=: 


= 40 
and sales effort. Substitution is reduced to a minimum. Anj) lato 

; : ‘ ‘ ‘ oo 
increase in his sales of your product is the logical result. Sites 
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| Trade Mark Service Manager, sis |i i 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 4 3- 
. ‘ . | 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y., (EXchange 3-9800) | : New 
Discuss this service or 208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill., (OFFicial 9300) | 4 othe 
2 wes Without obligation to me please send information about trade mark a - 
with your agency ° Or | listings in classified iadephaane heasia. ° | : a. 
write or telephone | | Og 
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QUICK FACTS 
about the New York 


HERALD TRIBUNE 


1- goes to people who can buy. 

40% of its city and suburban circu- 
lation where average family incomes are 
$5,000 a year or more. 54% where they 
are between $2,500 and $5,000, 6% 
where they are below $2,500. 


2- has more circulation in New York 
suburbs on weekdays than any other 
standard-size morning newspaper. 


3- is read by more members of the 
New York Stock Exchange than any 
other morning newspaper. 


4. ranks 2nd in the United States in 
amount of national advertising carried. 
_ ++. 2nd in the United States in finan- 
cial advertising. 2nd in New York City 
in total volume of advertising carried. 
- carried more department store 
advertising in 1931 than in any other 
year in its history. 


5- numbers on its staff such famous 
men as Walter Lippmann, Franklin P. 
Adams, H. T. Webster, J. N. Darling 
(Ding), W. O. McGeehan. 


6- was awarded the Francis Wayland 
Ayer cup for typographical excellence 
in competition with 1,450 other Amer- 
ican newspapers. 


7 = is the only New York newspaper 
with a Food and Housekeeping In- 
stitute. Last year, more than 45,000 
women wrote to the Herald Tribune 
Institute for advice or information on 
cooking and homemaking. 


8 = contains fashion and book news 
seven days a week. 


9 = is served by both the Associated 
Press and the United Press. 

. . - Maintains its own news bureaus 
in such cities as Washington, London, 
Paris, Geneva, Rome, Moscow, Berlin, 
Shanghai, and correspondents or repre- 
sentatives in every important city in 
the world. 


10 = circulation is 325,432 weekdays, 
459,106 Sundays. Report to A.B.C. 
September 30, 1931. 


WHAT! 


ardens 


NEW YORK? 


les are a few of them on Manhattan Island. 
There are tens of thousands of them dotting the land- 
scape of Manhattan’s famous suburbs. 


They are owned and maintained by families who can 
afford what it costs for a home and children and an 
automobile or two—and a garden. Such suburban fam- 
ilies can buy most of the things they want as well as 
the things they need. To families ia this income group, 
city or suburbs, goes by far the greater part of the 
Herald Tribune’s circulation (40% where incomes are 
$5000 or more; 54% where they are between $2000 
and $5000). 

That is why advertisers of Garden Products who 
want their share of business from this fertile territory 
use more space in the Herald Tribune than in any other 
New York newspaper. 

They get results so they use it year after year. They 
are getting results this year—right now! 

If you have a good product that sells for a few cents 
or for dollars, if you want customers from the richest 
town in the world, you can be sure of reaching its most 
productive portion through the New York Herald 
Tribune. If you have any doubt about placing this 
newspaper at the top of your New York list, let us give 
you the facts. They’re interesting and you ought to 
have them. 


NEW YORK 


Aerald Tribune 


NEW YORK . ‘ Main Office, 230 West 41st Street 
SAN FRANCISCO * - - r Verree & Conklin, 5 Third Street 
CHICAGO . ~ John B. Woodward Inc., 360 North Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT John B. Woodward, Inc., 6-255 General Motors Bldg 
BOSTON Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park Square Bldg. 


Published every Saturday ind copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. 
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Distributors GAMBLING 
with YOUR Money? 


ONSIGNMENT selling is often 

necessary and desirable—but from 
it flow many evils: the constant tempta- 
tion to delay reports of actual sales, to 
swell inventories of goods on hand, to be 
careless of the goods themselves. 

Dealers returning consigned goods 
charge back the freight originally paid, 
and make the re-shipment with charges 
to be collected. The selling expense be- 
comes a dead loss; and the salesman who 
is debited for commission already paid 
lets out a loud howl—although the com- 
mission appears as unearned. 

Dealers in commodities subject to price 
fluctuation take advantage of the con- 
signment seller at every turn: they ask 
for invoices when prices go up, then per- 
haps advertise price-cuts and give away 
the profit. Buyers everywhere pride them- 
selves on their ‘‘standing’’ with salesmen 
which enables them to get ‘‘protection at 
the old price.”’ 

The use of A.W. A. merchandise 
warehouses by manufacturers reduces the 
evils of consignment selling by providing 
adequate control. Title to the goods re- 
mains with the manufacturer so long as 
the goods remain in the warehouse. 
Dealers withdraw supplies only as fast as 
they can sell them. The warehouse re- 
ports withdrawal at once to the manufac- 
turer, who bills immediately. 

Full details of this service, as well as a 
general outline of the plan by which 
A.W. A. warehouses save American 
manufacturers thousands of dollars annu- 
ally in distribution costs, are contained in 
a bulletin recently published by our Asso- 
ciation. Write today for your free copy. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Are They Listening? 


Copy Cub—Advertising Age’s enfant 
terrible—has at last beaten S. O. S. to 
the punch when he says, in the issue of 
April 2, “The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association has made an interesting 
survey of the radio field. It oughtn’t to 
take long for the National Broadcasting 
Association to reciprocate with a report 


| on newspaper ad- aldiiRiieioge,._.ciitl 
vertising.” Good 
work, Cubby, ol’ 
boy, ol’ boy, ol’ 
boy. Now that 
you've socked ’em 
so. thatd 8,707 S: 
won't be alone in 
his ornery  objec- 
tions to this tele- 
phone survey of 
28,947 homes by 


the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the 


eae Pirie MacDonala 

Association, Walter Mann 
Are they listen- 

ing? That’s the question under discussion 


and the only thing that the Bureau of 
Advertising left out were the italics. 

We read the following opening para- 
graphs, reverberations from the now slight- 
ly waning battle between Mrs. Newspaper 
and her adopted child, Radio. 

“What is the ‘circulation’ of an adver- 
tisement broadcast over the radio? The 
advertising world often asks this question. 
It is used to dealing in exact circulation 
quantities (the italics are our own) when 
it considers newspapers and magazines, be- 
cause each copy sold by a publication offers 
each advertiser at least one chance of a 
hearing. On the other hand, it is well 
understood that the number of radio sets 
‘in circulation’ offers no clue to the num- 
ber of radio listeners that may hear and 
identify a particular advertisement. In 
order to throw some light on this problem 
the Bureau of Advertising undertook an 
investigation of radio listening habits. This 
report presents the results of that study.” 

Well, there you are! At least nobody 
can say that the Bureau of Advertising 
didn’t warn you that its attitude was un- 
friendly from the very outset. So it’s up 
to you! If you're newspaper-minded, 
you'll get a lot of satisfaction out of this 
study—especially the part where they ask, 
“What is the program supposed to adver- 
tise?” (our italics again), and the answers 
thereto. Copy Cub points out that the 
Bureau of Advertising has got itself onto 
the horns of a dilemma. For as the New 
Testament so aptly says, “If I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by whom do your children 
cast them out?” 

But to continue quoting, “Two hundred 
and eighty-two of the 27,919 persons (U. 
S. total) who were called, answered the 
telephone but refused to reply to the ques- 
tions. Since nothing is known regarding 
them—whether or not they owned radios 
or had them on or off at the time—they 
have been eliminated.” 


“Of 27,637 calls thus remaining, 5,117 
or 18.5 per cent did not answer. It is a 
fair assumption that no one was at home 
and that the radio sets represented by 
these homes were not in use. But it is 
also reasonable to assume that these homes 
represented radio sets in the same propor. 
tion as those that did respond and answer 
the questions, 23,520 in all.” 

“Since 19,346 of the latter asserted that 
they owned radios, or 82.4 per cent, the 
same percentage applied to the homes that 
did not answer the telephone indicates 
4,216 silent sets to be added to the 19,346 
self-confessed owners—a total of 23,562 
radio sets in the homes covered by the 
survey.” 

“Of these, 11,205, or 47.6 per cent, were 
listening to some program; a figure which 
(it appears) agrees most exactly with the 
figures developed by Crossley, Inc., in the 
surveys made by them for members of 
the Association of National Advertisers.” 

According to the U. S. Census Bureau, 
51 out of each 100 homes have radio sets. 
Since 18.5 per cent of the responders did 
not answer the phone, only 41 out of the 
51 radio set owners were at home. Among 
any 100 homes, according to this summary, 
24 radio sets are “turned on” and 13 
“tune in” to the “best’’ station—5 listen 
to the second best station and 2 to the 
third best. Finally, it was learned, 8 out 
of every 24 “listeners” were advertising 
conscious. 

In this last statement it will be seen 
that the Bureau of Advertising’s better 
nature asserts itself and radio is given full 
credit for what appears to S. O. S. to be 
an exceptional showing, i.e., the fact that 
8 out of every 100 ‘“‘listeners” actually 
knew the product that was being advertised 
at the time. May all media be able to 
show such an excellent average! 

Anyone who wants to study one side of 


the newspaper-radio controversy had better 


get a copy of “Are They Listening?’ and 


now was it? 


Thumbnail Reviews 
Shipping and Shipping Subsidies. 


world, namely: 
Australia, Austria, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, British India, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pana- 
ma, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Imperial and Soviet Russia, El Salvador, 
Union of South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, Venezuela, Yugo Slavia. Shipping 
conditions of each country are very com- 
prehensively discussed. By Jesse E. 
Sangstad, Special Agent, Transportation 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Address U. S. Government, 
Dept. of Documents, Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C. 610 pages. Price $1.10. 


draw his own conclusions. But Copy Cub’s |~ 
suggestion wasn’t such a bad one at that © 


A study | 
of State aid to the shipping and shipbuild- 7 
ing industries in various countries of the | 


United States, Argentina, © 


Bulgaria, | 


Mexico, | ~ 
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ses RADIO listeners throughout the Middle West, 
ss and there are millions of them, turn to WLW 


mary, 


¥. exclusively for complete radio entertainment. 


» the 


out Serious-minded advertisers have no difficulty 
- in selecting the radio station to carry their 


yetter 


dyn message to this rich industrial and farm market. 


val They know that WLW permeates this territory 
wie . to the very core. Extensive research and 

phenomenal results support this statement. The 
whole WLW story in facts, figures, and illus- 
trations is yours in our free, 48-page brochure. 


Send for it. 
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<< Pe CrRosLeEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Office, 
s1.10. Powel Crosley, Jr., President CINCINNATI 


You've probably heard the 
rich, mellow, appealing voice Near the Center 
of "Ramona" over WLW. As f the Dial 

a “blues” singer she is unex- ° e Via 
celled. This lovely lady is 

typical of the splendid femi- 

nine talent at WLW. 


Near the Center 
of Population 
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The BIG N 
ts Out ! 


New eAuto Models 
and Prices Start _ 
Detroit Working y 


ODAY 85,000 people are at work at the Ford Motor Com- FRA 

pany. The new Ford models are out and salesrooms all .. 

over the land are crowded. Chevrolet has promptly met 7 Wa 

the new situation with reduced prices. Likewise Chrysler is ready = 

with a new car that makes a bid to the motor car buyer who seeks .. 

the utmost in value. Thus Detroit promises once again to lead; = 
the country back to sound prosperity as it has done on two pre- 

vious occasions. And once again The Detroit News reminds ad- - 

vertisers that Detroit remains one of the few large markets in the Pi 

world that can adequately be covered with one newspaper. ie 

FRE 

The News has more circulation than any other De- R. 

troit newspaper in every class of population and 

reaches 71% of all $3,000 and over income homes. a ee 
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a Whats New 
q New England manufacturers have ¥, au | ge » 


laid out an ingenious plan for pub- 
licizing the products of their section 
of America in foreign lands. A 
“clipper ship’’ will soon set forth for 

many overseas ports, carrying exhibits, an (| an qe mm @ ee t 
samples of merchandise, talkie mes- 

sages about specific products and serv- 
ices in foreign tongues, and other 
promotional devices, in an attempt to 


develop business among foreign buyers. Vol. bo e4 No. 2 April 9, 1932 


The plan is described on page 42. 


From a modest sectional brand, 
Chase & Sanborn’s coffee has, in little 
more than a year’s time, jumped to ‘“ 
second place among all coffee manu- T fe WwW k 
pean in national volume. The | « e e 
Dated Coffee plan was not just an- 
other ‘‘advertising scheme’’—it was a 
soundly built merchandising program. 
Traver Smith, vice-president of Stand- 
ard Brands, summarizes the various 
angles of the plan in the leading 
article this week. 


General 
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¢ The architect is a prime factor to 


be reckoned with in the sale of hun- ‘ . 
dreds of different types of building Designing to Sell 


materials, specialty products and ap- Exhibits Create Market for Home Modernization.............. icine 
pliances. An authority on marketing 


in the building field said of the article 


on page 36: “‘This is the most com- Yawman and Erbe Designs Desks to Please the President............ 40 
prehensive and _ intelligent article : 

which has ever been published on the Both edited by R. S. McFadden 
subject of selling the architect.”’ 


WwW 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


“The Thril-I-l Is Gone” 


When a telegram protrudes itself into 
my quiet and cloistered life, it Means 
Something. I take it seriously. Thus 
when, early in the year, I received a tele- 
graphic communication from W. J. Mc- 
Aneeny, president of Hudson Motor Car 
Company, urging me to visit the Hudson- 
Essex Display Room for a preview of the 
latest in Motor Car Progress stop, I was 
naturally quite set up about it. I remarked 
to whoever happened to be present that at 
last I had become 
a personage of im- 
portance sought 
after by the Moguls 
of Motordom. I 
wondered vaguely 
whether they would 
expect me to ‘‘say 
a few words” ap- 
propriate to the oc- 
casion, and whether 
I should wear my 
formal attire, or go 
nonchalantly in the 
brown suit with the 
pin stripe. 

Imagine my em- 
barrassment, not to say chagrin, when | 
learned subsequently that I had to share 
my precious McAneeny telegram with 
1,207,500 other Hudson-Essex owners and 
prospective puchasers. It was a blow from 
which I had not fully recovered when | 
read in the public prints that Buick, not 
to be outdone, was planning to interpret 
the excellent Western Union admonition, 
“Telegraph—Don't Write,” in a big way. 
Their distribution puts Hudson-Essex well 
in the shade (there are to be 3,200,000 
of the telegrams in case you are that way 
about statistics). 

By the time these words see the light 
of day, the several tons of telegrams will 
have been duly distributed. This time, 
however, I shall read my invitation without 
a quiver (or is it a quaver) of excite- 
ment. If Mr. Buick wants me to see his 
new car, I’m afraid he will have to bring 
it around to the curb. As Queen Victoria 
used to remark to the Court Magician, 
“We are not intrigued.” 

It was a good stunt the first time, but 
endeavoring to work up a lather of ex- 
citement for a return engagement is about 
as futile as trying to express spontaneous 
mirth when your maiden aunt tells you 
a gag that you read in last month’s Bal/y- 


h O00. 


Maxwell Droke 


Temper Your Timeliness 


There are a great many things that I 
wish correspondents wouldn’t do. Not 
the least of these desiderata is a fervent 
wish that they would not so often start 
their letters with the phrase, ‘In times like 
these,” or its boon companion, “During 
this day and age.” 

I have before me an excellent letter, 
with specific information of interest and 
value to the building trades, which is al- 
most hopelessly slowed down by a fifty- 


three-word introduction beginning, ‘During 
this day and age of keen competition be- 
tween dealers in building materials, there 
has been a definite trend . . .,” etc. 

I believe in the timely touch. I like to 
see it in your letters. But the use of 
high-sounding phrases, such as those I have 
quoted, leads us naturally into the tempta- 
tion to write essays on “conditions.” The 
result is likely to be quite a bit boring to 
the reader who wants to get on with his 
work. 


That Dynamic Question 


When the Head of the House settles 
himself comfortably for an evening’s ses- 
sion with the Literary Digest, he is virtual- 
ly immune to his wife’s running comment 
on the latest neighborhood gossip and 
scandal. But when the good wife really 
wants to rouse her Herbert, she knows 
a trick or two. She simply asks him a 
question. That brings him to. | Because 
we humans are just naturally constituted 
that way. We may pay little or no heed 
to statements; but when someone fires a 
question at us, our brains turn over and 
start to function. Thus, in our letters, 
when we ask questions, the reader thinks 
answers. It is an instinctive action. He 
can’t help himself. That is why pointed 
questions, when they are cleverly handled, 
are likely to speed up a letter, and add 
materially to its effectiveness. Thus, we 
put the prospect on the witness stand, and 
permit him to sell himself. This principle 
is well illustrated in a current letter used 
by Burns Bottling Machine Works, in sell- 
ing their equipment to bottlers: 

“Did you ever— 

“stand in front of a soda fountain in 
your city, and notice the array of 12 oz. 
ginger ales on the back bar—all from out 
of town? 

‘wonder why you could not get your 
brand into this conspicuous and advantage- 
ous eye-catching position? 

‘wonder why this prospect turned you 
down cold, regardless of your lower price?” 

By this time the prospect is definitely 
interested, and Burns proceeds to give him 
the answer—which lies in a better product, 
made possible through the purchase of 
better equipment. 


Prospect in Piteous Plight 


If a high-pressure salesman should pause 
in the midst of a hot canvass, reach for 
his hat, and say, “Thank you kindly, sir, 
for your interest, and with best wishes, I 
beg to remain .”’ you would consider 
him more than a little daffy. And rightly 
so. Yet how often we do just that in our 
sales letters! 

As I read over the letters sent in to 
me for criticism, I am constantly impressed 
with the fact that the writer has left noth- 
ing for the reader to do. There is no 
logical ‘next step,” clearly charted and 
plainly sign-posted. One correspondent, 
selling high-priced equipment, merely con- 
cludes, “Act quickly. Answer or order 
now.” Yet no prices are quoted, no terms 


[30] 


stated. There is no picture of the product, 
and not nearly enough definite information 
to convince a curious prospect. How can 
he order? And what shall he answer? 


First Inform, Then Convince 


There is a well-founded suspicion in 
this country that the great mass of ou 
population is ever eager and alert to obtain 
something for nothing. It is one of those 
troublesome half-truths that is likely to trip 
up the unwary. 

A correspondent sends me a letter which 
he has been using to introduce a certain 
baking powder. I gather that it has not 
been a sensational success. Yet the offer 
is liberal and worthy of a generous te. 
sponse. He invites you to take a certificate 
to your grocer, which entitles you to a 
half-pound can of his product, absolutel; 
free (retail value 15 cents). 

But my correspondent has failed to give 
sufficient study to the philosophy of. the 
lady who looks well to the ways of he: 
household. He must know that baking 
powder is an impressively important  in- 
gredient. Every woman has a time-tested 
brand to which she attributes much of he: 
culinary skill. She would rather pay full 
price for this product than accept a sub- 
stitute as a gift—if she knows nothing 
about the substitute. Yet in this letter | 
fail to find one definite item of information 
to convince the wavering housewife. ‘You 
can use Blank’s and be sure of successful 
baking, for it will never fail you at any 
time.” Words, Horatio, words. To be 
sure, there is a succeeding sentence, ‘Read 
over the little folder attached and see the 
guarantee you get with Blank’s.’’ But that 
does not exactly arouse me to what the 
thermometer eloquently terms  “‘blood 
heat.”” I don’t know what’s in the leaflet, 
but at least a hint of its contents should 
be inculcated into the letter. It is the 
business of a letter to sel] the accompany: 
ing enclosure to the reader. And becaust 
this one fails to do so, Mrs. Blivins is stil! 
buying her old-time brand of baking 
powder. 


What, No Cellophane? 


Correspondent R. C. Frost delivers him- 
self of a tirade concerning those advertisers 
who send out mailings labeled “This 1s 
one of a series.” His comments are in- 
teresting and thought-provoking: 

“An advertisement to be most effective 


must be timely and at least apparently|— 


spontaneous with the times. If a series 
can be written in advance so that they give 


this impression, why spoil the good effec!” 
by admitting that they comprise a serie ~ 


planned months in advance? 


“On the general reader, the effect oll 
such a notation is about the same as thal)” 
of seeing a news item in the daily papel” 


with a date line two days old. It has be! 
gun to stale. 
sciously think this out, but that, I believe) 
is their unconscious 
‘series,’ ” 

Do we hear a dissenting voice? 


Probably few readers con” 
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Good Housekeeping 
families are todaya 
powerful support for 
retailers featuring 
nationally-adver- 
tised merchandise. 


THE MARKET OF UNINTERRUPTED BUYING 


ee concerns who are today 

maintaining their national ad- 
vertising are placing themselves in 
the most advantageous position to 


advance their sales when business 


recovery gets under way. 


The advertising index on page 6 of 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has become 
in these times a roster of the con- 
cerns that are getting the most sales 
today and will have fortified leader- 


ship tomorrow. 


The firms whose names appear regu- 
larly in this monthly Index to prod- 
ucts GOOD HOUSEKEEPING guar- 
antees have selected a distinctive 
market of 1,850,000 families whose 
buying power, we have reason to 
believe, has suffered less from the 
recession of business than that in 


any other national market. 


These families have an unquench- 
able habit of seeking the new ideas 


for personal enjoyment and family 


comfort ...of considering values 
apart from mere price... and of 
steadily buying the wide range of 
new merchandise GOOD HOUSE- 


KEEPING guarantees. 


Because its families are influential 
in advancing the standards of liv- 
ing in their neighborhoods, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING is a KEY MARKET 
through which the advertiser, today 
and tomorrow, can win patronage 


among the entire community. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Everywoman’s Magazine 


é 
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There's Beauly im a boiler factory 


Wren we wrote Kelly 


about confining our selling effort closer 
to the home plate, he claimed we were 
robbing him of the world’s swellest sun- 
set. Kelly has an eye for beauty in a big 
way. One good look at the vista from 
Mount Soandso, said he, was worth a 
million bucks in a country where your 
eyes got all cluttered up with cinders 
from an over-ambitious smoke stack. 

“With my usual hair-trigger diplo- 
macy, I told him the company wasn’t 
spending so much this year to keep the 
salesforce supplied with scenery. Just 
out of loyalty to the firm, he agreed to 
sacrifice the vistas, sunsets, cowboy 
affiliations, and what once might have 
qualified as a sales territory. 

“Kelly said he wouldn’t be able to 
get a deep breath in the fly speck we 
gave him fora territory. When I showed 
him a city of over 75,000, three of 
25,000 to 50,000, six more of 10,000 
to 25,000 —nearly 275,000 people in 
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The New York market, from the 
national market area maps devel- 
oped by Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. Copyright by them and 
used with permission. 


ten cities alone—he decided he wouldn't 
have time for a deep breath. 

“It wasn’t long before Kelly forgot 
he had been divorced from God’s coun- 
try. His late ecstasy over the grandeur 
of nature had been tempered with ap- 
peals for more advertising support. We 
had been using plenty of magazine 
space, but our coverage was spread 
thinnerthan butterin an orphanasylum. 
Now, with our Sunday News advertis- 
ing, we are reaching nearly half the fam- 
iliesin the corner of New York State that 
Kelly calls his—40% of the families in 
Binghamton, 56% in Kingston, 64% 
in Newburgh, 52% in Poughkeepsie, 
44% in Beacon, 51% in Middletown, 
59% in Port Jervis. And so on. 

“Kelly used to make a ten hour jump 
to gas with the genial proprietor of a 
general store who figured a split case 
order was a nice piece of business. 
Now he drives ten minutes to reach a 
big distributor who thinks in carload 


The 


ee 2 Joe Hawley, salesmanager 


lots. Kelly says his dealers know the 
power of News advertising. He likes 
the change. And I don’t mind telling 
you we do, too. 

“It’s been months now since Kelly 
has given thought to grizzly bears and 
snow fences. And he’ll tell you the sun. 
set over the Hudson is one of the scenic 
wonders of the world. And the sound 
effects he didn’t enjoy on the range, 
such as freight trains and factory 
whistles, add to the splendor.” 


I, A single market area, the 
Sunday News concentrates almost as 
much circulation as the big maga- 
zines distribute nationally. The popv- 
lation of 144 cities of 10,000 and over 
in the New York area is greater than 
the total urban population of the South, 
exceeds the population of all cities of 
10,000 and over between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Pacific Ocean. And 


the Sunday News is read by two of : 


every five families in those 144 cities. 

Concentration of population in cities 
over 10,000—nearly 13,000,000 of the 
16,000,000 people in the New Yorkarea 


—makes selling easier, selling costs 


lower. News Rotogravure is a perfect — 


complement to national magazine 
schedules. Coverage is thick where 
magazine circulations run thin. The 
cost per page per thousand readers is 


much less... And The News can do 


the job alone in America’s best market. 4 


THE? NEWS 
ks Piclure Newspaper 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK | 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco | 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending April 9, 1932: 


e @e @e Where are sales activities likely to be most pro- 
ductive in the next month, in relation to last year’s returns ? 
Standard Statistics names the following centers: the textile 
districts of Massachusetts and the Carolinas, the shoe cities 


| of Massachusetts and New York State, Albany, Newark, 


Trenton, Baltimore, Washington, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Knoxville, Colorado Springs, Tucson and Portland, Oregon. 


e e@ e Railroad loadings and electric power consump- 
tion indices last week made poor comparisons with last 
year, but it should be remembered that this year, because 
of unseasonable weather and Ford’s delay in coming out 
with new models, any normal seasonal increase will come 


» later than in 1931, thus making week to week comparisons 


difficult. 


e e e Great Britain ended her financial year on March 
31 with a balanced budget and a surplus of 364,000 
pounds sterling. She is entitled to lots of credit—but she 
didn’t have the help of our Congress! 


@ @ @ Will the three largest motor companies in- 
crease their sales volume and will they make a profit? 
They have slashed prices and each seems determined to 
get an increased share of the available business. In the 
same week that they advertised new models at lower prices, 


_ Auburn advanced its price $100 on all models. 


e ee The combination of price and quality in this 
year’s automobile crop should be a test of both the public’s 
willingness and its ability to buy. Mr. Chrysler says that 
his current Plymouth at $495 is faster and ten times as 
smart as his 1924 Chrysler at $1,800; that it is the same 
size and just as powerful. 


e ee. The railroads, like the motor companies, are 
giving the people more for their money. Eighteen-hour 
trains to Chicago are now available at the same price as 
the former twenty-hour schedules; extra fares have been 
eliminated on all other trains on the Boston-New York- 
Chicago-St. Louis run, and the C. & O. will later in the 
month offer a completely air-cooled and conditioned train 
for long-distance travel. 


e @ e Shippers from all sections and industries of the 
country, in their estimate to the Shipper’s Regional Ad- 
visory Boards, express the belief that business in the second 
quarter of the year will be 13 per cent under last year. 


e e e The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
on January 15, the average price of all farm products in 
the country was only 63 per cent of the average of the last 
five pre-war years, and that the average price of goods 
which farmers are accustomed to buy was 121 per cent. On 
this basis, farmers, as a group, are able to make only 50 
per cent of the purchases which they were accustomed to 
make in the pre-war years. But as compared with the in- 
dustrial situation in the large cities, it is well to remember 
that the farmer in most cases owns his home and has a 
plentiful supply of vegetables, and faithful standbys in his 
cows and chickens. 


@ e@ e The ability of the public as a whole to buy 


has dropped 42.7 per cent since its peak in August, 1929, 


according to a new index prepared by Bradstreet’s. The 
index is made up of three components: Farm income, de- 
rived from crop and animal marketings, multiplied by their 
prices, adjusted for the cost of farm machinery and ma- 
terials; factory payrolls; railway wages. Each factor is 
adjusted for seasonal variation, and the whole is then ad- 
justed for cost of living, as shown by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board figures. 


e e e Bank debits for the week ending March 30 
declined 12 per cent from the preceding week, but for 
many of the reporting cities only five business days were 


included because of Good Friday holiday. 


- e@ e The line forms on the right! !—of industrial 
leaders who hope that Mr. Hoover will publicly advocate 
the purchase of their products, just as he urged last week 
the purchase of automobiles as a ‘‘real contribution to em- 
ployment.” 


e@ @ e Payments to American farm equipment com- 
panies of acceptances due so far this year from the Soviet 
government for shipments made in previous years have 
been met on schedule, but indications are that increasing 
scarcity of foreign currency is making the Soviet authorities 
ask the privilege of payment in rubles on new purchases. 


e e@ e The Irving Fisher All-Commodity Index of 
Wholesale Prices declined last week to its previous low of 
62.9, and the index number compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics likewise fell to 66.2, it old low. The 
Fisher Index of Business Conditions for March stood at 
65.6. This is slightly above the February average, but 
when adjusted for seasonal conditions the March figure 
stood at 49.4 per cent below normal and marks the low 
point of the depression to date. 


e ee Financial skies are clearing up. Bank failures 
are fewer, reopenings more frequent, and nearly all of the 
changes in last week’s Federal Reserve statement were 
favorable. Hoarding seems to be decreasing, for currency 
in circulation showed the largest decline since the last 
week in 1931. Gold holdings were up slightly, and both 
the outstanding credits and the deposits of local reporting 
banks were higher. 


e e e Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, in applauding the 
expositions held in fifty-five cities by the General Motors 
Corporation (and which were attended by 1,500,000 people 
in the first two days), said: “The financial crisis is past. 

. The time could not have been chosen better (for 
the exposition). It presents to the people of all sections 
an example of business courage, and unshakable confidence 
in the future that must prove contagious.” 


~ e@ e Building construction, as measured by F. W. 
Dodge data, was for the first three weeks of March off 
72 per cent from last year, and the first quarter showing 
will be almost as bad. The sharpest declines are in public 
works and utilities. The U. S. Bureau of Labor says that 
last year homes were built for 98,178 families in the lead- 
ing 257 cities. In 1925, the peak year for residential con- 
struction, there were 491,222. 


The Standard Brands salesmen 
cover approximately 300,000 out- 


lets twice a week, to service 
grocers with stocks of Dated 
Coffee. 


Policies that Made 
Chase & Sanborn 


A National Leader 


N the fall of 1929 Chase & San- 

born coffee was merely a strong 

sectional brand, with distribution 

confined to New England and the 
territory around Chicago. It is now 
second in point of sales volume in the 
entire coffee industry, and distribution 
is national. What lends particular 
significance to this record is the fact 
that the merchandising plan behind it 
built this volume against the odds of 
the depression and during years when 
competition in the coffee field was ex- 
tremely active. 

Not only did Chase & Sanborn en- 


joy a marked increase in sales—by the 
end of 1931 it had amounted to more 
than 300 per cent—but it is now ap- 
parent that the ‘‘coffee-is-a-fresh-food”’ 
idea has materially benefited the entire 
industry. Through the education of 
the public in the scientific facts about 
coffee, consumers have been given a 
better beverage, regardless of whose 
brand they may choose to purchase. 
Often we are asked if Dated Coffee 
or the ‘‘fresh” appeal is not “just an- 
other advertising scheme.” To this 
we answer an emphatic ‘‘no!’”’ If it 
were, competitors would not so quick- 
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BY 
TRAVER SMITH 


Vice-president, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York City 


Traver Smith 


Sixty-seven years ago James S$. Sanborn, 
who was a peanut roaster of Boston, de: 
cided to embark in the coffee business. 


He obtained the cooperation of Caleb / 


Chase in a financial way, and thus was 
born the Chase & Sanborn Company, 
which, during the past two years, has 
created history in the coffee business. In 
the 90’s the company obtained the coffee 
concession at the World’s Fair held in 
Chicago, and established a plant there to 
take care of the roasting and blending. 
Until the fall of 1929, when the company 
became a part of the Standard Brands 
merger, C. & S. coffee was sold only in 
its native New England, and the territory 
Now, like the 
old family mint patch, it has practically 
run over the whole lot! 


contiguous to Chicago. 
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ly have taken up the story in their 
own advertising or modified their 
packages in order to meet the demands 
of consumers who more and more 
often were insisting upon freshness. 

The Dated Coffee idea was prima- 
rily a merchandising plan which grew 
out of a research program directed to 
the end of discovering the true factors 
which controlled coffee flavor, and the 
heretofore but dimly understood fac- 
tors which were responsible for the 
product's quick deterioration. What 
it turned up, of course, was a new 
appeal ideally suited to exploitation 
through advertising. 

When Chase & Sanborn’s coffee be- 
came one of the Standard Brands 
products, we found a great deal of 
confusion among the trade and the 
public alike as to what “good quality 
coffee” really was. Emphasis was usu- 
ally placed on blend, but there seemed 
to be as many different ideas as to 
what made up a good blend as there 
were trade: names for them. It was 
decided, therefore, to take nothing for 
granted, but to carry out the policy 
long followed on Fleischmann’s yeast: 
to carry on intensive research and gain 
an intimate knowledge of the product. 

Accordingly, a group of research 
men were called on and asked to find 
out everything they could about coffee 
at their respective colleges and labora- 
tories. One of the fitst discoveries of 


this research work was the importance 


of freshness. We gathered data show- 
ing that (1) coffee begins to lose its 
flavor and aroma immediately after 
roasting and (2) that coffee contains 
an oil which, when fresh, is sweet and 
flavorful, but, when stale, is bitter and 
rancid. Thus a poor blend that is 
fresh will make a better cup of coffee 
than a high quality blend that is stale. 

Naturally, a combination of good 
quality and freshness will produce a 
winning cup. We already had the 
high quality blend—our only problem 
was one of distributing Chase & San- 
born’s coffee while it was fresh. Our 
Fleischmann delivery system, which 
was covering approximately 300,000 
retailers twice a week, was ideally 
equipped to handle this problem, for 
sixty years having taken care of an- 
other perishable product, Fleischmann’s 
yeast. For that reason we _ started 
dating coffee as a guarantee to the pub- 
lic of its freshness and as a guide to 
our organization in regulating stocks 
in the stores. Our delivery system, 
with its crews of salesmen, is organized 
in some twenty-odd districts through- 
out the country. District by district 
the dated coffee plan was introduced 
to the grocery trade. 

Seven additional roasting plants 
were added to the original two, locat- 
ed in strategic positions over the 
country, so that every market is only 
a few hours away from the coffee 
roasting ovens. These are located in 
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In a little more than a year’s time, Chase & Sanborn 
coffee sales jumped 300 per cent—and a brand that, 
in 1929, was only sectionally known, was national- 
ized and had become second in total sales volume to 
but one other manufacturer in the industry. The 
Vigorous merchandising plan which was responsible 
for this remarkable record is outlined on these pages. 
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Hoboken, Boston, Chicago, Montreal, 
Birmingham, Dallas, Cleveland, Seat- 
tle and Los Angeles. 

Even in the sections where Chase 
& Sanborn coffee was being sold there 
was the problem of attaining wide dis- 
tribution because, under the original 
Chase & Sanborn policy, the coffee was 
sold under a highly selective distribu- 
tion plan. Only leading retailers were 
allowed to handle the line and they 
were, in each instance, given protected 
territories. Now the whole picture 
was changed: it was necessary to 
broaden distribution to the limit. 

Salesmen were called together at 
the regional headquarters for a four- 
day conference, during which they 
were given full details of the Chase & 
Sanborn merchandising program. To 
aid them in putting over the essential 
points with the dealers, a twenty-page 
sales-plan portfolio was furnished to 
each man. 

The points the men were asked to 
emphasize to the retailer were few and 
simple, but, if correctly presented, they 
revealed the true strength of the Dated 
Coffee idea. It was pointed out, for 
example, that the new plan was 
strictly in line with the recommenda- 
tions developed by the United States 
Department of Commerce in its Louis- 
ville Grocery Survey. The portfolio 
opened with this quotation from a 
bulletin issued in April, 1930, by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce: 

“A study of retail distribution of 

coffee in the Louisville Grocery 
Survey indicates, according to ‘the 
Department of Commerce, that the 
best examples of coffee merchandis- 
ing are furnished by merchants sell- 
ing this commodity in a moderate 
number of varieties with large sales 
volume, high turnover, normal gross 
margin and frequent purchases from 
a few sources of supply. The least 
efficient example was given by a 
merchant who sold coffee in a great 
number of varieties, with small av- 
erage sales volume, slow turnover, 
low gross margin and infrequent 
purchases from a wide variety of 
supply sources.” 

In order to show the retailer the 
necessity for modernization of his 
coffee-selling policies, analogies were 
drawn between the old cracker barrel 
of years ago and today’s well-ordered 
packaged and tinned goods stocks; be- 
tween the old-fashioned meat depart- 
ment with its waste and inconvenience 
and the modern refrigerated case dis- 
plays of standard cuts. “The advan- 
tages in these and similar cases,’’ our 
salesmen told the dealer, ‘‘are fresher 
products, better quality, larger sales, 
smaller inventories, quick turnover 

(Continued on page 55) 


Understand the Architect— 


and You Can Sell Him 


men in American business, the 

architect is one of the least under- 

stood—even among those who seek 
his patronage. 

I have heard sales managers say: 
‘Architects are temperamental”; ‘Ar- 
chitects won’t take time to listen” ; 
“They're prima donnas—you can't 
deal with them reasonably”; “Don’t 
waste time on the architect—get to his 
client—he’s the only man_ who 
counts’”—even down to ‘Architects 
don’t know anything about our kind 
of product, and, what’s more, they 
don’t want to know anything about it.” 

Whenever a sales manager feels that 
way, it is not surprising that his men 
enter architectural offices with uncon- 
cealed chips on their shoulders and 
make a sorry failure of the architec- 
tural market. 

It is axiomatic of selling that you 
can’t sell much merchandise to people 
toward whom you are antagonistic. 
If you don’t like architects, don’t try 
to sell them and don’t ask your sales- 
men to call on them. If, however, 
you seek their patronage, be sure your 
salesmen have a thorough understand- 
ing of the controlling facts which dif- 
ferentiate architects from other pros- 
pects, so that they may approach them 
intelligently. 

In general averages it is true that 
the architect is half artist and half 
business man. The artistic viewpoint 
may seem to you the trait that makes 
him a difficult prospect. Admit, how- 
ever, that it is imperative to the suc- 
cess of an architectural firm that 
artistry be well represented in its 
make-up. 

Recognize, also, that any architect 
who succeeds in building up a sizable 
and consistent volume of business de- 
serves the respect of any business man, 
in that he has met and mastered a 
peculiarly complex managerial prob- 
lem. 

An architect must provide an ade- 
quate office, maintain a sufficient staff, 
originate and produce sound plans and 
attractive designs, mainiaia contact 
with clients on work under construc- 
tion, perform a complicated buying 
function and an equally complex 
superintendence function, keep in- 
formed of new trends in design, con- 


[: is a safe assertion that, of all 


BY 
MARSH K. POWERS 


struction, materials and _ treatments, 
squeeze out time somewhere in which 
to influence new assignments into his 
office, and continuously keep such an 
eagle eye on his costs that he can 
accomplish all the foregoing within 
a fixed and narrow margin, usually 6 
per cent of the cost of the work en- 
trusted to him—the sum _ total 
constituting a big league problem in 
business management. 

In the large metropolitan offices, 
where the most important projects are 
handled, the various functions are 
divided and allotted to specific indi- 
viduals. In such offices the material 
or equipment salesman may never 
reach or see a member of the firm. 
Instead, he will see the firm’s spe- 
cialist on his particular subject, so 
nothing is lost, as he is talking to a 
responsible individual. 

Of the approximately eight thou- 
sand active architectural offices in the 
United States only a few rank in the 
foregoing classification. The great bulk, 
in point of numbers, is made up of 
those in which the principals are 
active in all phases of the work, or 
in which one partner is responsible 
for the artistic performance of the 
office, another for engineering and 
technical superintendence and a third 
for organization management and new 
business. 

Take the progress of a small project 
through a one-man office. The job, 
we will say, is an office building. for 
a factory, to cost $40,000—architect’s 
income (gross) $2,400. 

What does he do for this money? 

Well, first, it costs him something 
in personal time to get the business, 
and perhaps something more in the 
way of club dues, civic or social activ- 
ity or other form of ‘“‘selling over- 
head.” 

Thereafter he must familiarize him- 
self with all the requirements of his 
assignment. Then he must draw up 
initial plans and elevations and get 
them approved, perhaps in the face of 
a building committee representing as 
many conflicting opinions as it has 
members. After that he must prepare 
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complete specifications and detail 
drawings, call in contractors, supply 
them with copies of the blueprints 
and specifications, and, after a few 
days, receive their bids. 


All through the construction period | 


he must superintend and scrutinize the 
various contractors’ performances. He 
must keep a running check-up of costs 
in order to be able to approve the 
contractors’ “estimates” for his client 
to pay. In addition, he may need to 
hold two or three conferences a week 
with his client. 

If the preliminary period is covered 
in two months and erection is accom- 
plished in four more, he receives the 
munificent remuneration of $92 a week 
for his services, most of which, of 
course, goes to meet his fixed overhead 
and organization expenses. 

That was for a commercial building. 

If, however, the $40,000 job rep- 
resents a residence, the proposition 
looks even less alluring because it quite 
probably entails working for a client 
who cannot read blueprints, knows 
sufficiently little about architecture to 
desire impossible accomplishments, and 
fusses and frets about the progress of 
construction from day to day. 

Obviously, an architect is a busy 
man. In the face of his need for 
saving time do not expect him to put 
his feet up on the table for a cozy 
session of an hour or two whenever 
a salesman wants to see him nor admit 
the salesman who tries to crash his 
gate outside of the hours allotted to 
interviews. 

His success rests on handling plenty 
of work efficiently. 

For that reason he can’t give valu- 


able hours to inducing his client to— 


make this or that change from the 
original specifications. 


involved. 


In busy times he is naturally re. 
luctant to study a material or piece of 


equipment which he may have no oc 


casion to specify until some day in the! 


very indefinite future. 


He can’t risk specifying materials” 


or equipment about which he has the 


slightest doubt, so long as there are” 


comparable items which his own ex- 


perience has found satisfactory. In| 


Even if it is) 
an “extra,” his additional compensa- 
tion will rarely pay him for the time!” 
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Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


@ The architect is a key man in the sale of thousands of basic building 
materials, fabricated materials, finishes, and pieces of equipment. Many 
firms that are failing in their efforts to get their products specified by 


architects are failing because they do not understand the professional 
problems of the man they are trying to reach. 


the first place, the untried item neces- 


_ Sitates a new study and investigation ; 


in the second, he can’t afford to have 
his time taken up by clients’ com- 
plaints after jobs are completed. 
There is little inducement to him to 
pioneer for pioneering’s sake. 

Second in importance to recognizing 
architects’ need for conserving time, a 
salesman must keep in mind that an 
architect is spending other people’s 
money. I have known salesmen who 
felt that this should automatically en- 
courage carelessly decided expenditures 
and proceed accordingly in their 


solicitations. 
true. 

An architect can logically approve 
a new device or material in theory, 
yet decline to specify it until it has 
demonstrated its dependability else- 
where. If it were his own money he 
were spending, he could feel free to 
gamble it on a new article. Since it 
isn’t, he must play safe and decline 
the responsibility. Obviously, this 
handicaps the salesman of a new com- 
modity and is the inspiration for much 
of the criticism that ‘‘architects aren't 
interested in new improvements— 
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Quite the opposite is 


you've got to sell the owners.” 

To an architect each item in a struc- 
ture is, properly, only an accessory part 
to the completed whole. It is the 
finished structure in which he is in- 
terested. He cannot be expected to 
wax excited over each of its multi- 
tudinous ingredients. 

For two types of commodities he 
will fight long and hard—those that 
affect the appearance of the finished 
building and those in which a wrong 
selection will endanger permanence. 
On the pleasing appearance of the 
buildings he designs depends his pro- 


fessional reputation in his community 
—his principal source of new business. 
On lasting client-satisfaction—perma- 
nence—depends whether the job in 
hand will represent a true profit to 
him or whether his paper profit will 
be eaten up by the later cost of 
straightening out complaints. 

On all commodities outside of these 
two classifications he is normally 
amenable to argument, though he 
quite naturally tends to specify those 
materials or brands which will be ac- 
cepted without question by his client. 
That is why he is influenced by the 
public reputations of brand names. 
The better known they are, the less 
explaining they need, and the speci- 
fications ‘‘stick” without argument as 
originally written. Moreover, if un- 
expected trouble develops, the maker 
or contractor is blamed—not the speci- 
fication. 

After a few favorable experiences 
with a particular specification an archi- 
tect is in a frame of mind to include 
it on every job where it is logical. 
He can convincingly justify it to his 
client by first-hand examples—not by 
mere hearsay. It then stands a good 
chance to become a “‘standard speci- 
fication” in his office and no longer 
needs a salesman’s aggressive efforts 
to secure its inclusion. 

To the mind of the salesman of a 
competitive article this can constitute 
injustice, bullheadedness and several 
other uncomplimentary things, es- 
pecially if his own commodity is 
actually ‘‘just as good,” and perhaps 
a few cents lower in price. Hair- 
splitting differences in possible quality 
or relatively insignificant discrepancies 
in price cannot always be of interest 
to an architect. Far more important 
is the assurance of satisfaction which 
is based on past experience. 

I have known salesmen to criticize 
architects as ‘“‘weak-kneed” who have 
let a client change a specification. 
Analyze such criticisms and you will 
find that the majority apply to items 
which affected neither the appearance 
nor permanence of the finished struc- 
ture. Clearly, this is only sound policy 
on the architect’s part. The change 
will not affect his public reputation. 
Furthermore, the owner, when he 
makes such a change, lifts from the 
architect’s shoulders the responsibility 
for the performance of the substituted 
item. (Some architects expressly, and 
in writing, waive all responsibility for 
a specification changed by a client.) 
When an architect overrides his cli- 
ent’s preference, it is only human 
nature on the latter’s part to look for 
a chance to say, “I told you so!” 

A criticism frequently heard is that 
“architects don’t know half as much 


as they pretend to know about . 
(here insert the name of the particular 
specialty in which the critic is inter- 
ested). 

It is perfectly normal that a sales- 
man who concentrates on a single 
specialty, such as heat control, or ven- 
tilating ducts, or stee! sash, or insula- 
tion or any one of a score of other 
subjects, can amass a greater store of 
specialized lore than will an architect 
to whom it is only one out of a host 
of equally important interests. 

Instead of regarding this as a shott- 
coming on the architect’s part which 
handicaps sales-effort, a well-informed 
salesman can properly regard it as af- 
fording him a fortunate opportunity. 
An architect need not become an ex- 
pert on every detail if, instead, he can 
develop completely dependable sources 
of information for which he can serve 
as a focus point’ in his client’s inter- 
ests. 

In the qualification ‘‘completely de- 
pendable” lies the opportunity for the 
authoritatively informed salesman. 

The salesman who is qualified in 
training and experience to serve as 
consultant and does not betray the re- 
sponsibility in favor of his selfish in- 
terests can win and maintain an 
enviable entrée. 

Obviously, it takes time to build a 
reputation for this type of service just 
as, later, it takes time to render it. 
It takes time on the selling end and 
it should take additional time, after 
each sale, to check the actual installa- 
tion on the job and, in the case of 
many items, actual performance after 
occupancy. The salesman intent on 
getting, never giving, is not entitled 
to berate the architect who ignores his 
brand in favor of one which, in con- 
trast, is sold and installed ‘with serv- 
ice.” 
A great part of the foregoing, if 
boiled down, comes to this-—an archi- 
tect is not a buyer in the ordinary 
sense, but is, fundamentally, a re- 
seller. 

In the sense that he decides millions 
of dollars of orders a year he is a 
buyer. In the sense that he must 
justify his selections to a third party 
he is a dealer or distributor and is just 
as awake to the “consumer accept- 
ance,” or lack of it, in an article as 
any retailer or wholesaler. A salesman 
who clearly recognizes this, and real- 
izes why it is so, is necessarily going 
to approach architects in a different 
manner and with more success than 
the man who tries hammer-and-tongs 
methods. 

The architectural market is a field 
in which the high-pressure, once-over, 
close-on-the-first-call salesman is rarely 
successful. Canned sales-talks are re- 
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sented. The architect does not want © 
to be sold. What he wants is the | 
facts on which to make buying com. |) 
parisons and he prefers those facts | 
unadorned with sales-embroidery. The | 
architectural field, therefore, is not well | 
suited to the so-called ‘“‘go-getter,” but | 
calls for the salesman with patience, 
tact and a sincere desire to be helpful, f 
particularly when that spirit of help. | 
fulness is directed by an intelligent | 
and sympathetic understanding of how | 
an architect does business. “Know 

your stuff, but make it snappy,” is a 
sound platform. be 

Architects are human. | 

Under their sometimes puzzling | 
artistic exterior they have all the hu- | 
man virtues and failings. Per working | 
hour they are probably called upon for | 
a greater expenditure of nervous en- [ 
ergy than are executives in most other |~ 
lines of business, a fact that is desir- 
able to remember when dealing with 
them. We all of us respond to the 
fellow who shows by his comments, 
his actions and his whole behavior that 
he understands and appreciates our 
problems, our difficulties and our 
goals, and so do they. 

A successful salesman of heating 
system equipment told me the follow- 
ing personal experience which aptly 
illustrates in a single incident many | 
of the points covered in the preceding 
paragraphs. It is not meant to apply to 
all products which enter into construc- 
tion work. Mr. and Mrs. Consumer 
show but little interest, for example, in 
the brand names of building products 
that are hidden in the completed 
building. 

His employer was a manufacturer 
of equipment adapted only to large gow, 
structures—schools, hospitals, hotels, , 


etc..—and had built up a valuable ; 
prestige in the field. In the hope of 
capitalizing this good will in a wider ss 
‘ = ; His b 
market, he added residence equipment | d 

to his line. 9 
The salesman welcomed the in- vind 
mous‘ 


creased opportunity. He was doing a | wee 
big volume on the original line, had) [" 


a ready entrée into architectural offices | — 
and anticipated no difficulty with his | Go 
new line. trae 

Nevertheless, it proved a flat failure | ea 
so far as he was concerned. Sell’? 

The harder he worked the Iess head- | re 

| whic 

way he seemed to make. He = pater 
rapidly getting himself into the des- . 
# ; A fs = =6merit 

perate frame of mind in which he | ‘dines 

blamed his lack of results on unfair 

<5 ; ee uct, 1 

competition, architectural stupidity |) 4), 
and every other alibi not reflecting on | ; 

. : ; : | achie 
himself or his product. His failure ~ oles 
was affecting the quality of his|) |. h 
solicitations. His manner was becom- : had 
ing critical and pugnacious. B backi 
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to have to urge people to buy 
in this country. That is not the 
manufacturer's business anyway. 
His business is to make something so 
good at a price so low they cannot 
help buying.” We thought that old 
mousetrap-in-the-woods fallacy was 
dead and buried—but here it is, ex- 
humed and extolled by none other 
than Mr. Henry Ford himself. 
Goodness knows we wish it were 
true—nothing would better prove the 
case of the editors of ‘Designing to 
Sell” than story after story of products 
which chalked up remarkable sales 
records through the impetus of sheer 
merit of design. We have found many 
instances in which superiority of prod- 
uct, unsupported by advertising, sales 
showmanship and _ promotion, has 
achieved important sales results. But 
who can tell how much better results 
might have been if the good product 
had been given strong merchandising 
backing. 
The plan of the Morgan Millwork 


af seems to me a waste of time 


Designing 
to Sell 


RK. S&S McFADDEN 


Company in promoting its designs 
seems to us to be an intelligent at- 
titude toward this whole matter of 
launching new design. They recog- 
nized the desirability of really good 
design in building woodwork and 
trim, but they did not rely upon de- 
sign to do the selling job unaided. 
How they are educating prospective 
builders on the monetary as well as 
the esthetic value of building good 
taste into a house is an interesting 
example of how new product design 
can be aggressively promoted. 

A couple of years ago the Morgan 
Millwork Company, manufacturers of 
stock woodwork, engaged a group of 
architects to redesign its entire line. 
After much research work, it placed 
on the market a complete line of au- 
thentic designs of Colonial, English, 
Norman French and Spanish wood- 
work, reproduced from originals of 
outstanding excellence. 

There are millions of homes in the 
country of extremely bad design. They 
represent poor investments to their 
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An authentic Colonial interior 
and entrance, two sections of the 
architectural exhibit designed by 
the Morgan Millwork Company 
to make Baltimoreans dissatis- 
fied with their obsolete homes. 
Design is the basis of the move- 
ment to stimulate home-building, 
and incidentally the sale of Mor- 
gan’s woodwork and trim. 


owners on that very account. 
occupy them because they know noth- 


People 


ing about architecture. Popular taste 
has not been trained. The fact that 
most people take more pride in their 
cars than they do in their homes is 
an indictment of the entire building 
industry—and a tribute to the automo- 
bile industry. 

Not long ago Thomas I. Corddry, 
sales manager of the Morgan Mill- 
work Company, while delving into the 
relative ‘‘profit efficiency” of various 
industries, discovered that the automo- 
bile industry was rated at 156.59 per 
cent efficient—and the building ma- 
terials industry at 31.69 per cent. 

Says Mr. Corddry: “I am unable to 
endorse any such exact comparison, 
but at the same time I can find no 
reason to dispute it. It must be ad- 
mitted that our industry is woefully 
inefficient in two fundamental re- 
spects: first, in merchandising; and, 
second, in financing. 

“For present purposes we'll limit 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Yawman and Erbe 
Designs Desks to 
Please the President 


OW to get over the head of 
He: purchasing agent—if he 

happens to be the stumbling 

block in the path of your mak- 
ing a sale? 

In any number of organizations the 
purchasing agent is the autocrat of 
buying authority—the immediate and 
the ultimate key to the buying situa- 
tion. 

Manufacturers of some types of 
products have the advantage of being 
able to approach any one of a num- 
ber of executives of an organization 
with their proposition. In that event 
they can use discretion in selecting the 
man whom they have reason to believe 
might be most attentive to their sales 
story. 

In the case of manufacturers of of- 
fice equipment, however, this is true 
to a much lesser degree. In fact, for 
the most part they have no choice ex- 
cept the purchasing agent. 

The sales situation in the office 
equipment field is further complicated 
by the fact that each manufacturer is 
practically compelled to build his prod- 
uct to resemble as much as possible 
that of his competitors. It is not a 
field in which you can build selling 
advantages into your product by dis- 
tinctive individuality of appearance, or 
original departure in design. Let us 
suppose that the Yawman Erbe sales- 
man succeeds in interesting his pros- 
pect in the Y-E products. Sooner or 
later the purchasing agent might say: 
“Yes, but we already have So-and-So’s 
equipment. We can’t have a hodge- 
podge of different types of furniture 
in our offices.” So manufacturers in 
the office equipment field so design 


A steel desk designed for Yawman and Erbe, in which Henry Dreyfuss 
proves that metal furniture need not have that machine-made, mass pro- 
duction look. , 


their products that it eliminates this 
objection, but at the same time levels 
out competitive advantages in the 
products themselves. 

Competitive selling, therefore, re- 
volves around such plus-values as serv- 
ice, claim of superior quality, novel 
devices, etc. Volume depends upon 
keen, aggressive selling methods, alert- 
ness to prospects, selling strategy. 

Yawman Erbe’s iatest piece of strat- 
egy is that of making a favorable im- 
pression upon the top executive in the 
company so that his good will may 
perhaps tip the purchasing agent’s de- 
cision in favor of Y-E. 

For this purpose they have retained 
Henry Dreyfuss, product designer, to 
design for them a number of strik- 
ingly handsome executive desks which 
reflect, both in their appearance and 
in convenience devices, prestige, suc- 
cess and good taste. Each buyer may 


specify the special equipment he wishes 
incorporated: radio, cellarette, special 
push-button 
telephone. 


installations, revolving 
Of course the desks are 


Yawman and Erbe didn't have to invest a penny in additional production 
facilities to get out these models. This one is black lacquer, accented with 


silver-finished fixtures and red leather top. 


built of steel, but Dreyfuss has, through 
ingenuity of design, contrived to avoid 
the suggestion of metallic coldness 
often associated with metal furniture. 
By means of colored enamel and 
spraying treatments, he has imparted 
to the metal a distinct character of its 
own. It does not pretend to look like 
wood—but has a beauty which can 
stand on its own merit. The top sur- 
face of the desk is so arranged that 
supplementary end panels, which to 
the casual eye are part of the design 
of the desk top, may be pulled out 
when required, and the desk may be 
used as a directors’ table. 

For sales 


; 
| 


e 
8 
3 
r 


presentation purposes | 


Dreyfuss has executed the designs in | 
color, provided a covet for brochure © 


effect, and provided specifications and 
suggested alternative treatments, ac- 
cording to the taste of the prospective 
purchaser. The specifications provide 
such choices of accessory and appoint- 
ments as leather tops, cork tops, ele- 
phant tusk drawer pulls, bronze, 
chromium, silver finished, or bakelite 
fixtures, etc. The prospect may select 
combinations of color, metal or trim 
at his own discretion. In other words, 
each order is a custom-built job. 

These desks are deliberately “de- 
signed up” to sell at a thousand dol- 
lars per unit. It is away out and 
above any existing price range. Their 
purpose is to reach only those top 
executives to whom the matter of price 
would be no obstacle in the way of 
obtaining a piece of furniture that is 
superior to anything heretofore avail- 
able for office interiors. They are 
made to reach only the “‘tycoons,”’ the 
magnates, the magnificoes of industry 
—and to reflect their power. 


A custom-ma ‘te entering wedge into | 


the president’s office for the purpose | 


of creating an impression which will | 


cause the higher-up to put in a good 
word for Yawman-Erbe. 
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If you make building products 
we can help you sell them. . . 


ELLING A PRODUCT into 

the architect’s specifications 
on keeping it there — guarding 
against substitutions — keeping 
the contractor in line — and 
finally getting the order on 2 
profitable basis. That’s a man- 
size job and no experienced sales- 
man overlooks anything that will 
help him guide a half dozen or 
more varying opinions, prefer- 
ences and prejudices down his 
alley. 


The job of “making it stick” 
is easier when all the facts, all the 
technical data, all the selling 
points are always quickly acces- 
sible to all parties to the sale, 
particularly when the salesman 
is absent. 


And that is why forehanded 
manufacturers have filed their 
catalogues, booklets and _bro- 
chures in Sweet’s Architectural 
Catalogues where they remain 
constantly on the job in 13,000 
offices of architects, engineers 
and general building contractors. 


They have found this plan 
better than any other in getting 
their catalogues consulted and 
used, thus effectively plugging 
the holes through which lost 
business leaks. 


Your salesmen will have 
13,000 assistants working for 
them, before and after their 
calls, if your catalogue is filed 
in Sweeet’s. 


F.W. DODGE 


CORPORATION 


~% 


er SWEETS 


<-- | ARCHITECTU 


CATALOGU 


$ 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, and principal cities 


“The Spirit of New 
England,” a modern Ar- 
gosy on a 50,000-mile 
expedition, will carry 100 
representative American 


products to 200,000,000 
people. 


Modern Clipper Sets Forth Soon | ™ 
to Reconquer World’s Markets | & 


NEW edition of an old 

clipper ship will set forth 

from New England this sum- 

mer to carry American prod- 
ucts to the nations of the world. ‘“The 
Spirit of New England,” her exhibi- 
tion and cargo will represent, it is 
expected, more than 100 American 
industries. In her voyage of almost 
a year and a half, across 50,000 miles 
of water, she may call at half a hun- 
dred ports. From Arabia to Australia 
and Argentina, she will carry a mes- 
sage of good will and will seek to do 
her share to restore American business. 

The New England-Overseas Cor- 
poration has been organized at 177 
Milk Street, Boston. Except for a 
picture of a clipper ship under full 
sail, its letterhead is prosaic enough: 

‘Foreign Market research and 

trade development. Agencies se- 

cured. General merchandising in 
all parts of the world.” 

Above the ship appear the names of 
three individuals: A. L. Burton, presi- 
dent; B. Atwood Robinson, chairman 
of the board of directors; and T. B. 
Forsyth, treasurer. Beside it is the 
name of Captain F. C. Melville, su- 
perintendent of marine and navigation. 

The bearers of the names, however, 
are exceptional men. The first two, 
with one or two other associates in 
the project, have had perhaps 65 years 


of experience in foreign lands in con- 
nection with foreign trade develop- 
ment. Mr. Forsyth until recently was 
president of the Boston Post. Captain 
Melville, in addition to being a rela- 
tive of Herman Melville, who wrote 
“Moby Dick,” was the skipper of 
Rear Admiral Byrd’s “City of New 
York” on the expedition to the Ant- 
arctic. His thirty years at sea have 
earned him, among other things, a 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Mr. Robinson organized the Stahle- 
ker Steel Corporation of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and was its first presi- 
dent; organized and was president of 
the Chinese American Trading Com- 
pany, with head offices at Shanghai 
and branch offices around the world. 
He will be the ‘advance agent’ for 
the ship and exhibition, clearing the 
way for and arranging receptions for 
her at the various ports of call. Mr. 
Robinson has spent over forty years of 
a busy life in foreign trade develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Burton, engineer of the project, 
has been one of the steamship lines’ 
best customers. The Pacific alone he 
has crossed a dozen times. He has 
operated abroad, particularly in China, 
for eighteen years. He is managing 
director of the Pao Cheng Mills of 
North China, where he handled thou- 


sands of natives and a vast native busi- 
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, f Giv 
ness, and was also a director of Pao | che 
Hsing Chang, one of North China’s | 
largest native cotton hongs. = ‘ree 

Mr. Burton will preside over sales | tion 
promotion activities on “The Spirit of | plan 
New England.” © sales 
Captain Mel- : ; 
ville will com- _ Crit 
mand the ship. — quic 
Mr. Forsyth will steric 
remain in the = adve 
Boston offices. me, 

The ship will e | 
be about 240 - Brie 
feet by 4114 colo 
feet. Her in- | feet, 
ternal works i 
will be exten- ; eo 
sively refitted. A. L. Burton your 
Two large cab- deale 
ins, about 150 feet long by 38 9 mun 
feet wide each, will be built in to} with 
house the floating bazaar. Diesel en- | caug, 
gines in the hold are to provide for — iin 


the operation of a lighting system and |~ 
for business machines, looms, house- | — 
hold appliances and other devices on [© 
display. Indirect lighting systems will 
flood the sails at night as the ship ap- |= 
proaches or leaves a port. 
Mr. Robinson will arrange for the © 
presence of principal local and possi- 7 
bly national dignitaries at each 7 
port. His friends, the Maharajah | 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Wrens you want 


today is more sales. 

Not mere impressions. 
Not mere influence. 

Not consumer receptivity. 


Just plain every-day — 
present-day sales! 


And what you want in an advertis- 
ing medium is proof of ability to 
produce sales! 


Given the right kind of a product, 
the right kind of selling copy and a 
true appreciation of its potential func- 
tion in the modern merchandising 
plan, Criterion Service can produce 
sales — right now! 


Criterion Service can produce sales 
quickly and repeatedly because Cri- 
terion Service isa short cut from the 
advertising impression to the actual 
sale by which you profit. 


we 


Briefly, Criterion Service is a magazine 
color page, blown up to 8 feet by 4 
feet, posted on the outside wall of y 
your dealer’s store (or close by), telling 
your message day in, day out to both 
dealer and consumer — with a mini- 
mum of competition for attention — 
with a maximum of opportunity, be- 
cause your message is told when and 
where the sale is actually made. 


Criterion Service 
420 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


Please send me without obligation on my 
part a copy of the performance report described 
in your advertisement in Sales Management. 


Name 


Walter Mann, Associate 
Editor of Sales Manage- 
ment, and President of 
Walter Mann € Staff, a 
research organization, has 
just made an impartial 
check-up of the sales 
records of an advertiser 
who has been using Criterion Service 
for the past four years (without using 
any other advertising). 


Walter Mann’s report tells how this 
advertiser has increased his sales -— 
how he has maintained his sales de- 
spite the depression — how he has in- 
creased his distribution—how his sales 
index figure is now 33% higher than 
it was in 1927. 


You will want to read this report if 
you want more sales—quickly, direct- 
ly, economically. 


Just pin.the coupon below to your 
business letterhead, state your posi- 
tion in the company, and we'll be 
glad to send you a copy. 


CRITERION 
SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO St. Louis BosTON TORONTO 


Address 


Position 
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An Integrated Industry is 


in Process of Creation 


In such developments as the follow- 
ing lies the progress of the next 
decade. The Architectural Forum 
is reporting them now, matching 
progress in architecture with prog- 
ress in publishing. 


CiTy AND TOWN PLANNING 
Drastic Cost Cuts 
RATIONALIZED FINANCING 
RATIONALIZED ARCHITECTURE 
BUILDINGS OF METAL AND GLASS 
BUILDINGS WITHOUT WINDOWS 
CONDITIONED AIR 
CONTROLLED LIGHTING 
NOISE ELIMINATION 
ACOUSTICAL CONTROL 
Roofs FOR LIVING 
DOUBLE-DECKED ELEVATORS 


EXTERIOR WALLS 
ONLY AN INCH THICK 


UNIT BATHROOMS 
UNIT KITCHENS 
STRUCTURAL FURNITURE 


Goop HouseEs 
FOR THE POOR MAN 


ke now isolated elements of the building world 
—architects, engineers, contractors, manufacturers, deal- 
ers, workmen, investors—are being brought together 


into the greatest single industry in the United States. 


Before them, urgent of solution, are problems of 
organization, of planning, of design, of new materials, 


new relationship, new conceptions... 


The leader in the constructive revolution which must 
tesult will be the architect, in his multiple capacity of 


planner, designer, financial adviser and coérdinator . . . 


The Architectural Forum is the leading journal of its 
profession. Independent, forward-looking, it gauges 
the pace of modern building and construction as the 
industry stands on the threshold of a decade of changes. 


Here is opportunity ... 


For these reasons, TIME, INCORPORATED, Publishers 
of TIME and FORTUNE, have purchased a controlling 
interest in The Architectural Forum. With the wider 
scope offered by this affiliation the present staff of The 
Architectural Forum will continue to produce the first- 


choice magazine of progressive architects. 


Sold only to architects and other building professionals, The Architectural Forum # as 


distinguished in format as it is in editorial content. The subscription price 1s $7.00 the year. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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1S: Bevin 
129-Year-Old Builder 


Chooses a Salesman 
for Its President 


PITTSBURGH—A sales executive has 
been chosen president of a 129-year- 
old engineering concern. The new 
president is Colonel J. S. Ervin, en- 
gineer by training but who has spent 
all his business career in selling. The 
company is Mackintosh - Hemphill, 
builder of steel mills and other rolling 
mills. 

Mackintosh-Hemphill has built some 
1,000 of them; has shipped them all 
over the world. One of its jobs was 
the original Homestead Steel Works, 
for Andrew Carnegie, conceived as a 
means of bringing steel-making su- 
premacy from Europe to the United 
States. They were sold on the “in- 
stallment plan.” “Pay us when and 
how you please,” old James Hemphill 
told Mr. Carnegie (Homestead was 
the nucleus of the Carnegie Company, 
which became the nucleus of the 
United States Steel Corporation.) 
Originally, back in 1803, Mackintosh- 
Hemphill cast cannon. The company 
built the first foundry west of the 
Alleghenies and the first locomotive 
in Pittsburgh. 

Colonel Ervin recently was vice-presi- 
dent of H. H. Robertson Company, 
maker of corrosion-resisting building 
materials, where he directed an inter- 
national sales organization. He has 
been connected, in various executive 
capacities, with several prominent rub- 
ber and asphalt companies. 


Detroit—For the fifteenth consecutive 
month, sales of the Norge Corporation, 
Borg-Warner refrigeration division here, 
showed an increase over the same month 
of the preceding year. For the first quar- 
ter of 1932 they were 241 per cent of the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 


Druggists’ Group Adds 
225 Units in Chicago; 
Opens Supply Depot 
CuicaGo—More than 225 independ- 
ent retail druggists of Chicago and 
immediate suburbs will become for- 
mally affiliated with Independent 
Druggists’ Alliance the latter part of 
this month. 

The Druggists’ Alliance, which now 
has members in several sections of the 
country, is a newer project of J. Frank 
Grimes, president and founder of the 
Independent Grocers’ Alliance. The 
IGA comprises more than 10,000 in- 
dependent stores. 

Mr. Grimes has set a quota of 400 
stores for the IDA in the Chicago 
territory. 

The “grand opening” of the 225 units 
will be signalized by special news- 
paper sections, radio, direct mail and 
store advertising. 

Chicago, headquarters of the IDA and 
IGA, is also headquarters of the Wal- 
green stores, second largest centrally 
controlled drug store chain, to which 
IDA will offer competition. 

The new IDA stores will be serviced 
by an independently operated supply 
depot at 500 South Throop Street, 
where orders will be taken by tele- 
phone and from which deliveries will 
be made three times a week. Stocks 
will be carried of 175 IDA brands, 
as well as nationally advertised brands. 


Merritt J. Norton Dies; 
Borden Sales Executive 

New YorK—Merritt J. Norton, for- 
merly vice-president in charge of sales, 
and more recently vice-president of 
Food Products Division and a director 
of the Borden Company, died at his 
home at Scarsdale, near here, April 3. 
Forty-seven years old, Mr. Norton had 
been ill for six months, but continued 
his business activities. 

Born in Shawneetown, Illinois, in 
1884, his first job was as a grocery 
clerk in Evansville, Indiana. Later he 
was employed by Armour & Company 
at Seattle, then joined the Carnation 
Milk Products Company at Forest 
Grove, Oregon, as assistant superin- 
tendent. In 1911 he became general 
superintendent of Carnation’s eastern 
plants with headquarters at Berlin, 
Wisconsin — subsequently becoming 
vice-president in charge of Carnation 
company’s operations. 

Mr. Norton at one time was a director 
of the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America and was an or- 
ganizer and for many years a director 
of the Evaporated Milk Association. 


Raleigh, at 15 Cents, 
Faces the Big 4 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—With a rfe- 
duction in manufacturers’ price 
from $8 to $6.85 a thousand 
and in retail price from 20 to 
15 cents a pack, Raleigh Cigar- 
ettes, product of Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corpora- 
tion here, are making an ag- 
gressive bid for a prominent 
position in the low-priced cigar- 

ette market. 

There is no change in the 
product, T. V. Hartnett, vice- 
president, explained to SALES 
MANAGEMENT, which is avail- 
able either plain or cork-tipped 
in the standard 20's pack. 
Brown & Williamson also has 
reduced the price of Wings 
cigarettes from $6.40 to $4.75 
a thousand, to retail at 10 cents. 


Crittall Widens Scope 
to Put New Casement 
in Smaller Homes 


Detroir—Crittall Casement Window 
Company, here, producer of custom- 
built windows, has started to widen 
its market with the establishment of 
a national dealer organization to work 
under the present representatives and 
distributors of its products. 

John L. Cotter, formerly vice-president 
of the Union Guardian Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, has become vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
company. F. M. Heller, formerly 
sales manager of the Van Sicklen Cor- 
poration, Chicago, is now director of 
sales; H. H. Lawson, recently of In- 
ternational Business Machines Cor- 
poration, sales manager, and Charles 
M. Gray, manager of sales promotion 
and advertising. The company is pro- 
moting a new light residential type 
of casement, ‘‘priced for the modest 
small home.” 


Studebaker Announces 
20 Per Cent Sales Gain 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—Passenger car 
sales in the Studebaker Corporation 
from January 1 to March 20 increased 
20.3 per cent over the same period of 
last year, A. R. Erskine, president, an- 
nounced this week. ‘‘Sales of Stude- 
baker models alone increased in 
January and February,” Mr. Erskine 
said, “from 17 per cent to 600 per 
cent over the same months last year 
in two-thirds of the cities of over 
100,000 population.” 
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SUMMARY OF BUSINESS PROFITS FOR THE YEARS 1929-1930-1931 


Net Profits Are Shown After Depreciation, Interest, Taxes, and Other Charges and 
Reserves, but Before Dividends. 


Net Worth includes Book Value of Outstanding Preferred and Common Stock and 
Surplus Account at Beginning of Each Year. 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Annual Net Profits Per Cent Net Worth Rate of Return 
Fiscal Years Change Jan. 1 Per Cent 
No. Industry 1929 1930 1931 1930-31 1929-31 1931 1929 1930 
13 Agricultural Implements..$ 75,659 $ 42,198 $ D-6,057 ow. uu $ 587,889 143 i? i= 
TT ATMAUBCHIONEG  ciccccssscescricscotee 42,077 33,081 11,713 —64.6 —72.2 303,319 17.0 11.8 3.9 
28 Apparel 21,439 7,735 3S re . 167,133 12.5 44° = usta 
ZG. AWOMIODNES ccccccecccccssscccscces 355,909 160,600 67,114 —58.2 —81.1 1,680,247 22.0 9.2 4.0 
48 Auto ACCESSOFIES .......ccc0 68,212 22,455 ye a 385,033 19.7 | 
16 Aviation ee 21,285 6,303 4,980 —21.0 —76.6 164,585 14.7 3.9 3.0 
18 Bakery 52,882 50,463 40,489 —19.8 —23.4 367,614 15.1 13.8 11.0 
44 Building Materials ........... 56,235 32,488 | ee ee < 678,348 8.7 , 
DS CHEMICAIS veccsssccicsisccecescieatass 204,973 151,140 115,081 —23.9 —43.9 1,433,100 18.0 11.2 8.0 
30 COal MIMI scccviccccsssccscvsiccs 20,875 19,697 6,787 —65.5 —67.2 600,389 3.4 3.3 1.1 
15 Confectionery & Bever’s.... 42,805 42,946 38,114 —11.3 —11.0 187,731 25.0 23.3 20.3 
42 COO MENG cnciivsccscescsscocces a 11,561 D-15,283 D-16,128 9 wee 325,361 3.3 ieati aaies 
9 Dairy PLOGucts ..rcccccccccccrcce 47,699 53,280 43,240 —18.8 — 9.3 354,943 20.8 17.1 12.2 
21 Drugs and Sundries.......... 79,977 81,922 75,888 — 7.4 — 5.1 487,445 21.9 19.1 15.6 
47 Electrical Equipment ..... . 175,284 103,574 47,911 —53.7 —72.7 1,165,999 19.2 9.4 4.1 
C  WOrGhrer .. eccsnscccstessessssioncses 5,295 6,764 D-1,239 cue eae 117,840 4.0 CS) 
39 Food Products—Misc. ... 120,010 97,423 70,396 —27.7 —41.3 837,199 15.3 11.7 8.4 
6 Furniture 2,128 D-2,145 A _ 43,214 4.5 “ale tit«‘dka 
18 Hardware and Tools........ 16,724 5,061 1 er 113,029 15.7 ee 
22 Heating and Plumbing... 52,844 20,472 1 | i . 176,562 348 108  ..... 
37 Household Goods ..........0 35,093 9,552 5,078 46.8 —85.5 282,144 13.2 3.3 1.8 
GZ TPO ANE Sl6Ohcccicccsssccsccc 409,721 394,395 D=22,220 = reccce racers 4,253,916 11.2 CS oa 
12 Laundry and Cleaning...... 2,698 2,280 1,793 —21.4 —33.5 21,309 18.3 10.8 8.4 
10 -Leather Tanning (4)...... D-8,276 D-6,399 RG AtG° Sets aa SOGGe aie ss 0 elt 
9 Lumber 1,710 D-501 i 4 ( 5. norte . 31,608 CC a ‘i 
Da OIG scscinseatecsesccdcacene 78,116 39,111 | = 622,971 13.7 Co 39s wes 
TS Meat Packing  .ccccccccccccccessss 36,586 28,157 BPRGGLe ... ear - cx 686,837 5.4 4.1 aed 
48 Mdse.—Chain Stores ......... 122,556 94,681 97,448 + 2.9 —22.7 769,678 19.3 12.9 12.7 
27 Mdse.—Dept. Stores. ........ 35,818 20,761 2,615 —87.4 —92.7 357,837 10.5 5.7 0.7 
6 Mdse.—Mail Order .........00 44,988 8,026 Re ae 378,931 14.4 i 
12 Mdse.—Wholesale, ete..... 8,775 D-983 Dt | i i 107,028 cf a ee 
14 Mining, Copper ........ccccscee 123,452 20,774 13 ae 1,013,279 16.2 2.0 pe 
20 Mining, Other Non-Fer... 98,717 42,785 10,827 —74.7 —89.0 845,106 13.7 5.1 1.3 
15 Office Equipment ............ 47,994 29,383 11,248 —61.7 —76.6 238,109 20.8 12.2 4.7 
9 Paint and Varnish............ 14,135 2,816 4,044 +43.6* —71.4 119,666 13.1 2.2 3.4 
380 Paper and Products.......... 18,805 10,518 D2 ot 7 311,969 6.0 we eee 
Go PSECU. svsnicricccsiciessecccserne $45,231 168,623 D-63,704 = = cccs —ceere 3,205,018 13.1 SS 8 mu 
9 Petroleum—Pipe Line...... 12,934 11,974 12,649 +56 —2.2 70,388 14.6 15.2 18.0 
26 Printing and Publishing.. 52,177 41,580 26,675 —35.8 —48.9 277,889 19.1 14.9 9.6 
23 Railway Equipment ........ 64,884 53,276 475 —99.1 —99.3 890,799 8.1 YY aa 
SE Teak BBtete cc csscsiicccccecccssics 20,235 16,667 5,199 —68.8 —74.3 211,450 10.2 8.2 2.5 
9 Restaurant Chains ........0060 8,439 7,299 4,997 —31.5 —40.5 77,447 15.1 10.0 6.5 
20 Rubber Tires, etc. «00 36,543 D-17,501 1) SC ee 543,714 ee 
DS SINE coccsecscscccces 15,201 6,697 3,313 —50.5 —78.2 155,365 9.1 3.8 2.1 
BO BOON sicccciceeccccsisicteeas 25,415 9,731 11,365 +168 —55.8 207,255 12.4 4.8 5.5 
16 Silk and Hosiery............... i 9,829 D-1,433 or, | ae 107,504 SS —_— . 
O StOCl VAS sncsiccescccacesccins ‘ 6,215 5,777 5,514 — 4.6 —11.3 59,043 10.7 9.8 9.3 
12 Sugar—Cuban  .rsscccccccceee D=1,126 D=1E090 De1202T cco com 3) ao ae ae 
20 Sugar—Otherr’ ......ccscccscseees ia 20,031 18,394 12,381 —32.7 —38.2 324,527 6.2 5.7 3.8 
20 Textile Products—Misce... 77,993 4,155 268 —93.7 —99.7 248,374 31.4 1.6 0.1 
ZB “FOWACOG:  ccscsisccccasessesss 112,148 120,229 124,013 + 3.1 +10.6 859,907 146 14.4 14.4 
7 Warehouse and Storage.. 3,485 2,961 690 — 9.2 —22.8 41,565 8.6 7.1 6.5 
WON cssvcsscasicinsssencccsascctscexiease . D-5,503 D-8,715 D-3,693 arses < seam ae: —_ a i 
99 Miscellaneous—Mfg. ...... . 138,799 82,472 38,143 —53.8 —72.5 997,371 15.1 8.0 3.8 
41 Miscellaneous—Services 35,970 23,089 7,510 —67.6 —79.1 366,126 9.8 6.1 2.1 
1302 Total Mfg. and Trading..$3,523,800 $1,936,635 $ 718,066 —62.9 —79.6 $29,230,851 13.5 6.7 2.5 
156 Class I Railroadg.............0. $ 896,807 $ 523,908 $P-131,000 —75.0 —85.4 $12,998,378 7.0 3.9 1.0 
60 Electric Light, etc. (b).... 414,760 419,822 404,221 —3.7 —2.5 4,846,807 10.6 9.3 8.3 
24 Bell Telephone Companies 217,105 201,646 193,379 — 4.1 —10.9 2,856,211 11.2 9.7 6.8 
60 Insurance Companies (c) 72,988 D-107,503 D-144,998 ck sevens 824,567 ae ee 
18 Finance Companies .......... 36,575 35,297 26,859 —23.9 —26.6 325,096 17.4 10.7 8.3 
1620 Grand Total ........... ianedeaeaie $5,162,035 $3,009,805 $1,328,527 —55.9 —74.3 $51,081,910 11.3 6 2.6 
D—Deficit. 


P—Preliminary. 

(a) Includes principally calf leather tanners. 

(b) Figures refer to shareholders only. Because of the large proportion of bonded indebtedness, actual 
return on the property investment is less than the above, 

(c) Fire and casualty. Figures represent total shareholders’ gains or losses, on both underwriting and 
investments. 

*Before certain charges. 


=—, 


The above table, reprinted from the April number of following the studies presented from time to time in 
the magazine issued by the National City Bank of New Sales Management relating to profitless sales and profit 
| York, provides interesting data for those who have been efficiency. See editorial comment on page 52. 
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Mr. Goldberg ex- 
pects counter and 
window  sugges- 
tions to be a per- 
suasive part of the 
mmm Tum p Hairpin 
cam paign. 


The Hairpin Becomes a Specialty; 
Hump Starts Biggest Sales Drive 


BY LESTER B&B. COLBY 


CuHIcAGo—Organized sales effort is to 
be put behind that humble yet most 
useful of woman's devices, the hairpin, 
this year as never before. The hair- 
pin, as an important sales commodity, 
is being discovered. 

Sol H. Goldberg, president of the 
Hump Hairpin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, here, who has just completed 
his biggest year’s business, is preparing 
to announce that the sale of hairpins 
can be increased 200, 300 and 400 
per cent—in fact, it has been done— 
by modern display and selling methods. 
He told a representative of SALES 
MANAGEMENT this week that he is 
ready to throw into his coming cam- 
paign the largest appropriation and 
the best prepared sales material ever 
conceived to promote the sale and use 
of this oldest of commodities. He 
plans, through his carefully developed 
merchandising methods, to elevate it 
to the level of cosmetics, perfumes and 
toilet necessities. 

How? This is the way: 
1—Packaging. New packages, more 
dignified, color toned down, quieter 
taste, increased attractiveness to the 
eye in keeping with the trend of the 
times. Handy packages easy to carry 
in handbag or purse. Cellophane 
packs for those who are super-sanitary. 
All packages so built that the hairpins 
can be examined. Sight and touch are 
important in making the sale. 
2—Consumer Campaign. Advertis- 


ing, mever less than a full column, 
continuously throughout the year, in 
American Weekly, Saturday Evening 
Post, True Story, Photoplay and the 
Tower group, sold in the Woolworth 
stores. Coupons to stimulate inquiries. 
3—Beauty Appeal. In consumer ad- 
vertising the beauty appeal will be em- 
ployed. Pictures of movie stars will be 
used liberally, but without testimonials. 
Suggestions will be carried such as, 
“A woman is only as beautiful as her 
hair dress.” Sample catch lines— 
“Bobbed or Long,” “Blonde or Bru- 
nette,” “Seven Out of Eight Debu- 
tantes Know This.” 

4—Education. With all consumer 
advertising will go, if asked for, such 
toilet helps as a hair dress chart, mod- 
ern hair culture booklet prepared by 
the best professional talent available; 
highest authorities in their line. 
S—Trade Paper Campaign. Maga- 
zines reaching 200,000 readers in the 
drygoods, notions, beauty parlor, drug 
and chain store field will be used. 
Playing on the ever-present human 
psychology, a “lucky coin” will be dis- 
tributed to dealers remindful of 
“Hump” products, the promotional 
campaign and the profits awaiting. 
6—Direct Mail. Bigger, more elabo- 
rate and costlier than the consumer 
and trade paper advertising campaign. 
Will carry message to dealers that 
there never has been proper merchan- 
dising of hairpins; never proper dis- 


play; never sufficient sales effort. Two 
messages—educational theme and sales 
theme. 

7-—Associated Displays. Suggestions 
for showing hairpins with hair lotions, 
shampoos, etc. “When selling some- 
thing for the hair is the time to sell 
hairpins.” The proper grouping of 
items. How hairpins can increase the 
sale of other items of larger price 
units. 

8—Counter Displays. Supply dealer 
with display plans, hair dress charts 
and booklets for free counter distribu- 
tion; suggestions for arrangement; 
coupon on back of every package for 
free hair dress chart. 

9—W indow Displays. Free to retailers, 
a complete unit for any type of win- 
dow; close tie-up with consumer cam- 
paign. Fits in with associated display 
idea; how hairpins can be shown with 
cosmetics, toothbrushes, etc. Pictures 
of windows that have been successful 
in bringing sales. 

“We don’t believe in price-cutting to 
attract the consumer,” said Mr. Gold- 
berg, “but in making merchandise 
more attractive. Our aim is to place 
hairpins on a higher plane than ever 
before and we are willing to make in- 
vestment to that end. We want to 
convince everyone from the smallest 
dealer to the largest syndicate store 
system that the hairpin has become big 
business. 

“The hairpin is now a specialty item; 
has risen out of the notions class. It 
is something to be put out front; to 
go into the window and onto the 
counter. It can be used as a sales 
builder for other items where the 
profit is larger. 

“When a customer has come into the 
store and has bought a package of 
hairpins it is easier to sell her some- 
thing else. The buyer is ‘loosened up’ ; 
is more in mood to buy. 

“We are fond of the coupon idea. 
Every magazine advertisement we buy 
carries a coupon aimed at the con- 
sumer. Every trade paper advertise- 
ment we carry has a coupon aimed at 
the dealer. We carry coupons in our 
direct-mail; in our over-the-counter 
pieces; on the backs of our packages. 
“Our coupon costs in 1929 to 1931 
averaged eight cents per inquiry. We 
think that reasonable. 


Every coupon | 


offers something—to consumers, sam- | 
ple hairpins or hair dress helps; to 


dealers, sales helps, etc. 

“We are spending more money 
this year than ever before to produce 
business. We think that it is the best 


time to fight when so many others | 


have lost courage. 
gest campaign for selling hairpins 
ever undertaken and it is one of the 
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Clipper Sets Forth 
to Reconquer 


World’s Markets 


(Continued from page 42) 
of Jhewahliar and the Sultan of 
Jehore, for example, the King of 
Egypt, King of Arabia, are being 
asked to participate. Attendance has 
already been promised in two cases. 

The arrival, Mr. Burton believes, 
will be, in fact, the occasion for a 
holiday at many of the ports. A loud 
speaker on the ship will be used to 
address assembled crowds in their own 
language. Various methods will be 
followed to dramatize the boat and 
her wares. Small, inexpensive sou- 
venirs will be given; pancakes, waffles 
and flapjacks will be made from 
American branded goods on exhibit 
and perhaps small tasty bits handed 
out to merchants and to native chil- 
dren. 

Though the displays will be open 
to all, especially on the last day in 
port, dignitaries and merchants will 
be given special treatment. Visaphone 
records are being made of addresses 
by executives of participating com- 
panies, which will show processes of 
manufacture and extent of facilities. 
Linguistic experts will accompany the 
exhibition. A rajah may sit in a booth 
and see pictures dramatized to a story, 
on a machine placed in the midst of 
the actual goods—not paper illustra- 
tions—made by that manufacturer. 
The manufacturer’s story will be inter- 
preted into the listenet’s own lan- 
guage, accompanied by film projection. 

For the 100 participating com- 
panies, a number of which are already 
practically signed up, there will be 
about ten foreign trade and contact 
experts. With the help of the manu- 
facturers, Mr. Burton is already select- 
ing his staff on the basis of character 
and foreign trade and linguistic ability. 
Though 80 per cent of foreign trade 
is done in English, he explained, “we 
shall actually demonstrate in at least 
ten different languages or dialects. 


“The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce will cooperate in 
the plan,” he added, “and our trade 
commissioners and commercial at- 
tachés will receive instructions well 
ahead of the ship’s departure to pro- 
vide market research details on present 
sales and market potentialities for 
American products in their localities 
and hinterlands, as well as customs 
regulations and tariffs.” 

The cost to participating manufac- 
turers will be reasonable (terms on re- 
quest!), Mr. Burton said. “It will 
be less, in fact, than the cost of main- 
taining a commercial traveler. Time 


and sales resistance will be reduced to 
a minimum, through the publicity 
given to this business mission.” 

The executives of this ‘expedition- 
ary exhibition” intend to make it 
representative of the best of American 
manufactures. No directly competing 
lines will be handled. Consumer 
products will be in booths on the 
upper deck, machinery on the lower. 
The list will include, among others: 
foods and kindred lines, surgical and 
medical supplies, household wares and 
appliances, paints, building specialties, 
tires and tubes, refrigerators, baby 
carriages, sport goods, tobaccos and 
cigarettes, lathes, drill presses, planers, 
machine and woodworking equipment, 
tractors, lighting systems, fans, cool- 
ing systems, road building equipment. 

To be rebuilt internally within the 
next couple of months, ‘“The Spirit of 
New England” may be christened in 
early summer by a little girl—an or- 
phan of a Gloucester fisherman lost 
at sea. 

The ship schedule calls for depar- 
ture from an Atlantic port in July for 
the Azores, then calling at various 
ports along the Mediterranean, Red 
Sea, Persian Gulf, Bay of Bengal, 
Straits of Malacca, the Philippines and 
the East Indies, down to Australia and 


New Zealand. These thirty-six ports 
alone, Mr. Burton explained, have a 
total population of 13,000,000. The 
population of the hinterlands served 
through these ports is more than 200,- 
000,000. The distance covered will 
exceed 36,000 miles. 

On the return journey the ship is 
scheduled to “round the Horn” like 
the clippers of a hundred years ago. 
and may call at many South American 
ports on her way home to Boston. 

“Clipper ships and men,” said Mr. 
Burton, “did much to establish the 
United States in a position in the 
forefront of world trade. Coming 
into being in New England when Eng- 
land, France, Russia and other Euro- 
pean countries were sorely stricken as 
a result of the Napoleonic wars, when 
the world was depressed far more, 
perhaps, than now, they became a 
symbol of new commercial achieve- 
ment. 

“The present depression was brought 
about largely as the result of another 
great war. We believe that “The 
Spirit of New England” will do a 
great deal to recreate that spirit of 
merchant confidence and achievement 
—hblending the best of the old and 
new, and through them helping to 
launch a better economic era.” 


Visual 


America’s Leaders Are Getting 
Increased Business With 


DEMONSTRATION 
Right now! 


In difficult 1931, Visual Demonstration proved and is 
proving again in 1932, that this intelligent, comprehen- 
sive, economical, thorough method of intensive selling 
will get more business quicker and cheaper than any sys- 
tem ever before given a sales organization. 


Whether you sell trucks or hairpins, you need to spend 
a quiet half hour with this new, virile book —‘Turning 
Prospects Into Gold.” It tells you what the Visual Demon- 


The Visualette Pocket Size 
Projector Machine dramatizes 
sales demonstration material. 
Shows brilliantly illuminated 
film pictures in home or of- 
fice. Weighs only 1% 


ounds. Moulded of bake- 
ite. As modern as material 
of which it is made. No set- 
up required. Always ready 
to use. 


stration method is, how it works, and how manufacturers 
are using it to close more business— faster —and more 


economically —right now. It is free to business executives, * 
on request. VISUAL DEMONSTRATION SYSTEM, Inc., ; 
McKinley Building, 261 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. , 


ILLUSTRATION COURTESY 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 


VISUAL DEMONSTRATION SYSTEM, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Please send me your book ‘“Turning Prospects Into Gold” 
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use ALR MAIL 


From your office, from your city, the Air Mail— 
swiftest-in-the-world delivery service—sends its lines 
of communication to more than 200 major cities and 
towns in the United States—offers you definite 
worthwhile economy of time. It speeds the delivery 
of your important business messages—takes sam- 
ples, repair parts, rush merchandise orders to cus- 
tomers or prospects with minimum delay—cuts time 
in transit of checks and drafts, saving interest 


charges. @ e With these and many other services, 
Air Mail can help you speed the tempo of today’s 
business—of your business. Your Air Mail letter or 
package is delivered first, opened first, acted on first. 
e e American Airways carries the Air Mail to 60 
major cities in the United States, and renders swift, 
dependable passenger service between these cities, 
with air and rail connections to all other important 
centers. 

Complete information regarding passenger travel 
or Air Mail services may be secured by ’phoning or 
writing the American Airways office in your city. 
Reservations may be obtained at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies and Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN ATRWVANS 1: 


COAST TO COAST AND CANADA TO THE GULF 


If You Understand 
the Architect— 


You Can Sell Him 


(Continued from page 38) 

One day he pulled himself up short 
and decided to take his case to some 
architect and ask for a frank explana- 
tion. He chose a firm in which one 
partner was a personal friend socially, 
outside of the office, the other a fel- 
low-member of the same college 
fraternity and chapter. 

He fortunately approached them at 
a time when both could see him. They 
listened carefully and then one of them 
spoke out frankly. 

“Bill, we don’t doubt for a minute 
your quality and we like your prices 
—hbut that isn’t the whole considera- 
tion. If we specified your make, we 
would first have to take an hour or 
so to explain it to a client and con- 
vince him that we were justified in 
our selection of a comparatively un- 
tried article. In the second place, 
should anything happen to go wrong 
with the installation in the next few 
years, he would blame us for forcing 
it on him, even though his faulty 
operation of it caused the trouble. 
And in the third place, should he ever 
want to sell his house, your equip- 
ment, to be brutally frank, would be 
a liability unless your concern makes 
its name better known to the general 
public. 

‘Put yourself in our shoes. 

“There’s no engineering problem in 
your new line where you can help us 
in the same way you do on the other. 

“The make we are specifying is well 
known. A client may know nothing 
about its technicalities, but he is sat- 
isfied because he is getting a popular, 
standard article. We don’t have to 
spend any time in arguing for it. If 
anything goes wrong with it, he 
doesn’t blame us—he doesn’t even let 
us know, but kicks direct to the manu- 
facturer or the contractor. 

“Let's admit that your product is 
just exactly as good—even then our 
client wouldn’t benefit. For the sake 
of saving a few dollars at the outset 
he would endanger his resale value. 
So, frankly, do you blame us?—are we 
as bad as you have probably been 
painting us?” 

And the salesman was equally 
frank. 

He said, ‘‘No.” 


_ Readers cognizant of the strategic posi- 
tion occupied by the architect in the mer- 
chandising of materials and equipment to 


the building industry, will find additional |” 


valuable information in the article by Tyler 
Stewart Rogers, “What's in an Architect's 


File?”” SALES MANAGEMENT, December 19 
1931. 
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PENCIL POINIS 


A JOURNAL FOR THE DRAFTING ROOM 


The Most Complete Coverage 
of the Architectural Field 


OVER 4 39? Architectural Draftsman Subscribers 
3 


(More than all the other 
publications put together) 


OVER 4 95? Architect and Engineer Subscribers 
) 


PENCIL POINTS is the publication reaching directly those individuals employed 
in architectural offices, usually called draftsmen, and including project managers, 
designers, draftsmen, specification writers, etc. — the men to whom the salesmen 
and representatives of manufacturers are talking in so many instances and who 
must be relied upon to write your products into the specifications. 


PENCIL POINTS effective with the April issue includes as an additional feature 
the MONOGRAPH SERIES, devoted to Recording the Architecture of the 
American Colonies and the Early Republic. By this consolidation, a substantial 
number of architects, draftsmen and designers are added to the circulation figures 
above, placing PENCIL POINTS in a stronger position than ever before to offer 
complete and dominant coverage of the architectural field. 


A copy of the April issue of PENCIL POINTS, 
including the Monograph for the first time, will 
be gladly sent you on request. 


PENCIL POIN IS 


A Journal for the Drafting Room 


19,028 Net Paid Circulation—Largest in the Field 


THE PENCIL POINTS PRESS, INC. 
419 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
953 Leader Bldg. 1050 Straus Bldg. 381 Bush St. 


USINESS, SALES AND TAXES: The National 
City Bank of New York has issued its summary 


of business profits for 1931, together with similar 


data for 1929 and 1930 (see chart, page 47). If doubt- 
ing tax legislators need any further confirmation of how 
fast our national total of profits has declined, they should 
examine these statistics carefully. In them will be found 
much weighty evidence that revenues for operation of 
government (city, county, state and Federal) are fleeting 
fast—so fast that politicians cannot long evade the neces- 
sity for reducing governmental appropriations of all types 
substantially, including a reduction in the rate of com- 
pensation. . . . Government cannot be run on one scale 
of purchasing power for the dollar and private business 
on another, especially when government depends on busi- 
ness for its very existence. Either we must have some 
inflation or else reductions in governmental rate of pay 
to employes of all classes are inevitable. Increasing the 
tax load will prove neither a sane nor a successful solution 
of the budget balancing problem. The sales tax which 
offered the most promise along this line was jumped upon 
by opponents who acted too selfishly or with too little 
understanding. What the sales tax might do to decrease 
consumption is nothing by comparison to the harm that 
will result from confiscation of capital wealth and an 
increase in the rate of tax on’ each dollar of earned profit. 
What we might all have once regarded as a staggering 
sales tax has not, ander actual experience, smothered the 
consumption volume of such products as cigarettes and 
gasoline. During the depression we have seen prices in 
many industries drop to unprecedented, starvation levels, 
with heartbreaking results insofar as increases in the vol- 
ume of consumption are concerned. Right now, the 
industries that are showing improvement are those where 
prices are going up. . The theory that a sales tax 
of a small percentage decreases consumption comes pretty 
close to being “bunk.” The principle that a sales tax 
on so-called luxuries decreases consumption is correct 
mainly because in such cases the percentage of tax con- 
stitutes an excessive rate. That is why the luxury tax 
is subject to the law of diminishing returns, particularly 
in periods of depression. Perhaps the United States Sen- 
ate will have enough human courage and intelligence to 
put up a successful fight for a sane type of sales tax and, 
still more important, a real reduction in governmental 
expenditures, along those lines which everybody knows 
constitute selfish, political handouts. It is a lot to hope 
for, but stranger things have happened under the pressure 
of necessity backed by factual evidence, such as that cur- 
rently revealed by the consolidated profits of business as 
a whole, and the super-harassed position of improved teal 
estate of virtually every type in virtually every community 


ROFITS FOR 1931: The same report of the 
[lod seins City Bank of New York relating to the 

profits of American business for 1931 brings out 
some other very significant points. Put these figures down 
on your desk blotter where you can see them often and 
think about them intensively—remembering, of course, 
that they relate very largely to the so-called blue and red 
chips of American business, i. ¢., the largest industrial en- 
terprises which are listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
and other public exchanges. In other words, these figures 
are compiled from a group of approximately 1,600 con- 
cerns which represent not only a cross section of American 
industry, but, if you please, a cross section of the upper 
strata. Here are some of the facts revealed. . . . Con- 
solidated profits fell from $5,162,035,000 in 1929 to 
$3,009,805,000 in 1930, and from this level to $1,328,- 
527,000 in 1931, meaning 1931 profits were less than 50 
per cent of those for 1930 and only about 25 per cent 
of those for 1929. . . . In 1929 three industrial classi- 
fications showed an operating deficit, in 1930 ten indus- 
trial classifications showed a deficit, and in 1931 
twenty-four industries showed red ink, this being about 
40 per cent of the total classifications represented. . 
The total net worth of the companies represented decreased 
by many billions. . . . The rate of profit on net worth 
fell from 11.3 per cent in 1929 to 6 per cent in 1930 
and from there to 2.6 per cent in 1931. . . . Virtually 
the only classifications which made comparatively favorable 
showings are those enjoying a semi-monopolistic position 
or price stabilization arrived at by legally sanctioned means 
or private agreement. No wonder SALES MANAGEMENT 
is carrying on a war against profitless sales, and with 
special vigor in those fields where price competition is 
defeating stockholders, starving labor, frightening bankers 
and otherwise spreading the seeds of social revolution. 
Yes, indeed, SALES MANAGEMENT is 4s sincere in its de- 
nouncing of the men responsible for profitless prices as 
it is imtolerant of profiteering. Even liquidation prices 
have proved ineffective as a means of increasing consump- 
tion to a point where it might balance with production. 
Before we can hope for any real return to prosperity, 
(1) prices as a whole must be restored to profitable levels, 
(2) consumption volume and production volume must be 
brought into closer line with each other by one means or 
another, and (3) unemployment must be solved with 
employment even if it becomes necessary to restrict 
arbitrarily the working hours of all individuals engaged 
in the production end of industry. Our collective intelli- 
gence is slowly but surely driving us to sane solutions of 
these problems, but to accelerate the movement there is 
urgent need of more men of real courage. 


—-Ray Bill. 
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Exhibits Create Market 


for Home Modernization 
(Continued from page 39) 


ourselves to the discussion of our mer- 
chandising weaknesses. Factor 1: The 
industry is split up into multiple 
elements working at cross purposes— 
manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, build- 
ers, architects, plumbers, electricians, 
painters, realtors, building and loan 
associations, etc. Now, in which of 
these groups is vested the responsibil- 
ity of actually selling the public on 
the idea of building a home? Absurd- 
ly enough, the one which is probably 
least capable of making a good job of 
it—the builder. The result is very 
little intelligent effort toward educat- 
ing the public on the desirability of 
a home, and on its soundness from 
the standpoint of investment. Nothing 
is done to create dissatisfaction with 
obsolete, unattractive homes. 


“Of the 25,000,000 homes in the 
United States today, not 10 per cent 
are properly planned, properly de- 
signed and properly constructed. This 
country is not overbuilt; any surplus 
of homes is a surplus of obsolete 
homes. There is, in fact, an acute 
shortage of well-built homes of good 
architecture. 

“Whatever else we may complain 
about, we in the building material 
business certainly cannot complain 
about our market. 

“Though, on the average, wood- 
work comprises only about 10 per cent 
of the final value of a house, it is such 
a vital part of its design that we re- 
solved that it was our job to do what 
we could to promote the public inter- 
est in homes of which it could be 
proud. Since our contact with the 
consumer is only indirect, through the 
retail lumber dealer, he was the factor 
we had to convert first. (We do not 
sell to builders, contractors, architects 
or consumers. ) 

“Our first move in securing the co- 
operation of the lumber dealer was to 
provide him with a separate catalog 
for each of our lines, so that he could 
offer his customer a means of safely 
selecting his woodwork to conform 
with the type of house he planned to 
build. 

“Next we established an advertising 
department for the use of dealers. We 
have coordinated our selling effort 
with theirs. More and more of them 
are being convinced of the necessity 
for embracing a new viewpoint, viz: 
selling homes as a unit instead of hap- 
hazard assortments of lumber, shin- 


gles, roofing and nails. 


“As a matter of fact, the retail lum- 


ber dealer in each community is in the 
key position to bring together the 
various elements involved in home- 
building. We, as manufacturers, can 
rely only upon him to sell the public 
on the desirability of better and more 
attractive homes. It is only the retail 
lumber dealer who can remove the 
dread and worry from building by 
putting at the disposal of the public 
a complete, simple, unified proposi- 
tion. Many perfectly good building 
prospects fail to materialize because of 
fear; they are afraid of the technical- 
ities involved, and the necessity of deal- 
ing with so many different factors ap- 
palls them. 

“Our next step was to present to 
the dealer a practical selling plan. 
The keynote of the plan is design. 
Questions of convenience, sound con- 
struction, dependable materials, loca- 
tion, financing and safety of investment 
are not overlooked, but the importance 
of good architectural design is con- 
tinually emphasized. It is the factor 
which has been too frequently ignored 
in the selling of homes. By stressing 
it the dealer establishes an immediate 
superiority over most of his competi- 
tors. 

“The dealer who stimulates public 
interest in good architecture shows 
how it may be obtained at reasonable 
cost, proves how much better an in- 
vestment a home of good design is 
than one of poor design, has right at 
hand in his own community .a sub- 
stantial market. Furthermore, he es- 
capes the ruinous effects of price 
competition. 

“Now, just as an example of what 
can be accomplished, we have recently 
opened to the public in Baltimore an 
‘Exhibition of Correct Woodwork.’ 
The city’s most prominent dealers 
have a financial interest with us in the 
project. Located in the heart of the 
city, the exhibit faces an avenue 
through three huge plate-glass win- 
dows. Through two of the windows 
the passerby has a view of six en- 
trances—three Colonial, two Spanish 
and one English. There is a Spanish 
entrance set in a tinted stucco wall, 
an English entrance in a wall of half- 
timber construction, a Colonial en- 
trance in a weather-boarded wall. 
The third window presents a com- 
pletely decorated room of English 
style, featuring correct English wood- 
work. At night the exhibit is lighted 
up, with a soft, homelike glow shining 
through the casements, and with an 


electric fire burning on the hearth in 
the English room. 

“Once inside, the visitor is exposed 
to a lesson in architecture, graphically 
illustrated. He is permeated with the 
feel of genuine ‘atmosphere.’ 

“There is a room in the Early 
American style, one in Georgian 
Colonial. The Spanish room with its 
exotic treatment does not appeal to 
everyone, but it does serve the purpose 
of giving point to our argument that 
the woodwork must conform to the 
type of house to produce a correct, 
harmonious result. 

“At the entrance into the main 
exhibit is a placard reading: 

“ ‘This exhibit demonstrates the 
importance of good architectural 
design. 

“Tt is evident that design is 
a major factor in protecting your 
home-investment, as well as in 
providing a pleasant environment 
for your family. 

“The prominent role played 
by ‘woodwork’ in obtaining 
genuine ‘atmosphere’ is graph- 
ically illustrated by this display. 
Even the small home may have 
character—at no additional cost 
—by the use of authentic wood- 
work designs.’ 

“The story of the importance of 
good architecture is repeated in a 
series of dignified, framed cards car- 
ried through all the exhibit rooms. 
Our attendants are instructed to stress 
the importance of design—not only 
of our woodwork, but of the com- 
pleted home, inside and out. 

“The exhibit is not limited to a 
display of fine woodwork, but of 
architecture as well. It is designed to 
make the visitor want a home. 


“The cost of this exhibit would be 
prohibitive if borne entirely by one 
local firm, but when shared among out- 
selves and eight dealers it is relatively 
inexpensive, its benefits far outweigh- 
ing its cost. Already thirty-five 
architects of Baltimore have visited the 
exhibit and expressed enthusiastic ap- 
proval. The president of the local 
chapter of the A. I. A. has assured 
us that Baltimore architects find it 
valuable to them professionally and 
useful to them individually as a place 
to which they can bring their clients. 
Many local builders are using it and 
already, without any general announce- 
ment, we have entertained over one 
thousand visitors, practically all of 
them being active prospects of one 
sort or another. 

“We believe that we have found, 
in this exhibit, an effective method 
of arousing the fundamental, though 
often dormant, desire for a beautiful! 
home.” 


Time, Inc., has purchased a controlling 
interest in the Architectural Forum. The 
news has the unmistakable earmarks of a 
plus-sign. It seems highly unlikely that 
the publishers of Time and Fortune, with 
their acutely developed sense of timeliness, 
would take a plunge into architectural 
publishing if there were not a reasonably 
definite promise that the current listless 
state of the building industry was due for 
imminent change. True, the forthcoming 
large-scale revolution in the organization 
and application of the industry holds out 
a challenge to the powers of men with 
the temperament of the publishers of Time 
and Fortune. For some months it’s been 
rumored that Time, Inc., was surveying 
the possibilities of starting a new archi- 
tectural paper. But nothing came of it. 
The acquisition of Architectural Forum at 
this time is encouraging news. Up to the 
moment, no plans for change of editorial 
policy or format have been disclosed. 
Howard Myers and Kenneth K. Stowell 
will continue as publisher and editor, re- 
spectively. 
es 8 
Time’s taken on a new tack in its cam- 
paigning for advertisers. As a mews mag- 
azine, it considers itself the logical medium 
for the introducer of new _ products. 
They're out after tomorrow's advertisers— 
the youngsters of today who are being en- 
terprising enough to put new products on 
a jaded market. They'll be the advertisers 
of tomorrow—and Time, with its young 
ideas, recognizes them as the most promis- 
ing prospects of today. Time’s on its toes 
for new-product exploiters—and full of 
ideas for merchandising them. Let the 
oldsters use the advertising “bleeding” 
cure for sick businesses if they will— 
Time’s out after fresh game. 
* * * 


The John F. Rider Publications, Inc., an- 
nounce a new publication called Service, 
edited exclusively for service technicians 
in the radio and_ refrigeration fields. 
Robert N. Mann, formerly of the Meredith 
Publications, is advertising director. 
a 

Harry R. Brown, for twenty years with the 
New York Evening Post and director of 
advertising since Cyrus Curtis took it over 
from Thomas Lamont in 1924, resigned 
last Saturday. J. Mora Boyle, after about 
a week as vice-president of the Kansas 
City Journal-Post, has returned East to 
handle Post advertising. 


* * 3 
Columbia has lost ‘Real Folks of Thomp- 
kins’ Corners’ to National Broadcasting 
—and General Foods have taken it away 
from Log Cabin Syrup, in the future to 
be broadcast in the interests of Post 
Toasties. National Broadcasting, on the 
other hand, has relinquished the Maxwell 
House Ensemble in favor of Columbia, so 
everybody's happy. General Foods are 
planning active merchandising of the Post 
Toasties program through other media. 

* * & 


Like George Washington Hill of the 
American Tobacco Company, whose genius 
for turning out telling advertising copy 
gained him fame, Edward S. Jordan’s 
presidency of the Jordan Motor Car Com- 


Edward s. Jordan 


pany was remarkable for the brilliant cam- 
paigns he conceived. He was the creator 
of the happy term, “The Jordan Playboy,” 
and many original advertising ideas. He 
is now devoting himself to the thing he 
has a special flair for—advertising, as an 
executive of the Sweeney & James Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


W. E. Lamb of the Minneapolis Tribune 
just sent us one of their regular editions 
to show us the sort of color work their 
new Hoe color presses are turning out. 
When apples be ripe, toast golden, and 
ham a tantalizing pink—how can_ black 
and white be expected to turn on the 
reader's salivary taps as do the native 
colors? That four-color process is a swell 
job, Minn-Trib! 


There is no more colorful career in the 
publishing world than that of Roy W. 
Howard, chairman of the board of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers. Frazier Hunt, 
speaking under the auspices of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, devoted 
his April 5 radio broadcast on “Great 
Personalities’ to the story of Howard's 
life from boyhood on up to his present 
position as executive of one of the coun- 
try’s great chains of daily newspapers. If 
you were unlucky enough to miss it, the 
New York Life Insurance Company will 
be glad to send you a copy of the story. 
* % 


The Ahrens Publishing Company has just 
moved into the remodeled former offices 
of Liberty magazine in the Daily News 
Building, New York. Manufacturers of 
foods and allied products suitable for mar- 
keting to the hotel and restaurant field 
will be interested in the experimental 
kitchen Ahrens has installed for the pur- 
pose of adapting these commodities more 
perfectly to institutional needs. 
.*£ *< 

Roger Babson—the pessimism prophet of 
1929—expresses himself on the subject of 


34 


eies 


advertising in the April 2 issue of 
Collier’s. In his article he calls attention 
to the records of a hundred corporations, 
half of whom slashed their advertising in 
1930; the other half sustaining their ap- 
propriations. Those who stuck to their 
advertising guns did not quite maintain 
their 1929 standards of profits—but their 
decline was about 50 per cent of that suf- 
fered by the ad-killers. Readers of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT will find Mr. Babson’s ob- 
servations on the role of advertising in 
our present predicament especially con- 
structive, because he bases his suggestions 
on budgeting on sales expectations and 
anticipatable obstacles. 


st 


Account changes: Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
to Frank Presbrey; the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, New York, and Lysol, Ltd., 
England, to N. W. Ayer & Son., Inc.; 
Long Island Duck Growers’ Association, 
Inc., to Charles W. Hoyt Company; the 
Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Company to 
Keelor & Stites Company (media lists to 
be announced soon); Henry Pfeifer, Inc., 
to Frank Presbrey Company; Lewy Chem- 
ical Company to Reimers, Whitehill & 
Sherman, Inc. (magazines and newspapers) ; 
F. A. Thompson to W. I. Tracy, Inc. 
Personnel Changes: Herbert M. Faust, 
formerly Detroit manager Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, has been made manager of 
the New York office, succeeding E. V. 
Thompson, resigned. Thomas G. Wade 
becomes manager of the Detroit office. 
Volney F. Righter, for four years 
an account executive at Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, Inc., becomes New York man- 
ager of the newly established offices of 
Outdoor Service, Inc., Chanin Building. 
‘ Worth C. Coutney, for four years 
national advertising manager of the Toledo 
News-Bee, has been advanced to advertis- 
ing director, in charge of national, local 
and classified advertising. William 
Knust, advertising manager of the National 
Lead Company, has been elected president 
of the Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc., 
to succeed Paul B. West, resigned. Mr. 
West will devote all of his time to the 
secretary-treasurership of the Association of 
National Advertisers. P. J. Cos- 
grave has resigned his position as adver- 
tising manager of Hardware Age to join 
the Chicago office of the Topics Publish- 
ing Company. Dana H. Bigelow, 
western manager of Review of Reviews 
Corporation, has been transferred to the 
New York office. 
Miscellany: Abbott Kimball, formerly a 
member of the firm of Lyddon, Hanford 
& Kimball, has established his own agency 
at 250 Park Avenue, New York, to be 
known as Abbott Kimball, Inc. Mr. Kim- 
ball was at one time associated with the 
Curtis Publishing Company and Conde 
Nast. . . . Advertising Federation of 
America is moving from Graybar Building, 
New York, to McGraw-Hill Building. 
, Henry, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
have moved their Chicago offices to the 
McGraw-Hill Building, 520 North Mich- 


igan Avenue. 
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Policies that Made 

Chase & Sanborn a 

National Leader 
(Continued from page 35) 


and greater net profits. 
about your coffee?”’ 

Some facts about the possibilities for 
profit in coffee preceded the intro- 
duction of the Dated Coffee regularly 
delivered plan. Other bag and carton 
coffee blends manufactured and sold 
by Standard Brands to meet the de- 
mand for lower-priced blends came in 
for brief mention in connection with 
encouraging the dealer to concentrate 
purchases and, finally, came the story 
of the advertising campaign to develop 
demand for the dated-can line leader. 

During the time distribution was 
being developed in each district, large- 
space newspaper advertising told the 
story to local consumers. Later, when 
distribution became national, radio and 
magazines were added. 

After the training period the sales- 
men were sent into the field to work 
for two days, then called back into 
headquarters to report on progress. 
Answers were formulated to help 
overcome the objections that were be- 
ing raised, and the plan of approach 
to retailers generally ironed out. 

Approximately 94 per cent distribu- 
tion was obtained in a period of three 
and one-half months. 

During the first months our radical 
idea brought many problems to the 
fore. Our distributing organization 
was familiar with stock regulation of 
yeast but not of coffee. For instance, 
one of the most important questions 
that arose was that of how célhee taken 
back at the expiration of our ten-day 
limit would be disposed of without 
loss. One of the first outlets discov- 
ered in the New York market was that 
of ocean vessels. Our coffee, after ten 
days, was still better than the blend 
usually served the crew and, of course, 
we sold it at a reduced price. Rap- 
idly we found charitable institutions 
which were interested in our product 
but were limited by budgets as to what 
they could buy. We did no advertis- 
ing in this field, but so satisfactory 
did these outlets find our out-dated 
coffee that within a few weeks we were 
actually roasting additional coffee to 
take care of the orders for which we 
had contracted. 

Today this is no longer a problem. 
Our delivery service contacts the gro- 
cer at least three times within the ten- 
day period that our advertising states 
ls the longest period our coffee is on 
sale. Each route man is equipped 


Now, what 


» with a record of sales of every grocer 


on his route. He stocks the grocer 
with just enough coffee to take care 
of anticipated sales before the next 
delivery—allowing a narrow margin of 
safety. If the grocer runs out of stock 
meanwhile, a phone call to our 
agency will bring a special delivery. 
Thus returns are kept to a minimum 
and whatever is taken up from grocers 
after ten days is immediately sold in 
bulk, but in small amounts so it will 
be used at once, to outlets which use 
large quantities of coffee but which 
could not otherwise afford such a high 
quality blend. It took approximately 
six months for the national campaign 
to gain sufficient momentum so that re- 
turns of stocks after the ten-day limit 
were cut to a satisfactory figure. Dur- 
ing this period we lopped off the 
poorer class dealers from whom te- 
turns had been running excessively 
high. 

Now a word as to the effect our ad- 
vertising and merchandising principles 
have had on the coffee business as a 
whole. Many of the executives in 
Standard Brands Incorporated were 
trained in the principle of “selfish un- 
selfishness.’’ By that I mean the policy 
of never adopting a program that is 
aggressive for one product at the ex- 
pense of the whole industry. We be- 
lieve that sales built merely at the ex- 
pense of a competitor are unsound and 
open to the inroads of any other com- 
petitor who comes along with propa- 
ganda of sufficient emphasis. On the 
other hand, if sales for any product 
are gained by giving the public what 
it wants and facts that it should have, 
confusion is eliminated from the pub- 
lic mind, confidence is built for the 
product, and the industry, of which 
the product is a part, prospers accord- 
ingly. The individual brand prospers 
through the good will gained as a re- 
sult of the service rendered. 

These statements are not mere the- 
ory. Let us look at facts. By the end 
of 1931 we had secured an increase of 
over 300 per cent in our sales. But— 
and here is an important point— 
coffee imports for the first half of 
1931 were 15 per cent higher than 
1930 (figures for the whole year are 
not accurate enough to quote) or 28 
per cent above the 1926-1930 average. 
This indicates that coffee drinking has 
grown faster than the population in- 
crease. Or, in other words, that the 
public is beginning to learn what a 
good cup of coffee really is, and 
likes it. 


Richfield Promotes Burns 


New YorK—W. Chalmers Burns, 
president and director in charge of sales 
of Richfield Oil Corporation of New York, 
has been elected to a newly created posi- 
tion, executive vice-president. 


vice- | 


one 
lower cost 


—complete coverage 


of the great 


Newark market 


No other newspaper, or 
combination of newspapers, 
published or sold within the 
boundaries of the great, 
thriving NEWARK market 
can give coverage as com- 
plete or influence upon the 
buying habits in New Jer- 
sey's metropolis at a cost to 
equal that of the country's 
largest advertising medium 
—the NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS. 


Over 160,000 families 
daily depend upon this 
medium to guide their pur- 
chases of necessities—and 
luxuries, too. Its 90% home 
delivered circulation is read- 
er-interest proof. At a mini- 
milline rate of |.68 effective 
contact with this vast buy- 
ing group is today cheaper 
than at any time in the past 
twelve years. Build profit- 
able sales in the NEWARK 


market, at one lower cost. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, 
Reader's Service Bureau, 
Avenue, New York. 


Sales Films 


Turning Prospects into Gold. ‘This inter- 
esting booklet of the Visual Demonstration 
System shows how many successful or- 
ganizations are adding the power of 
showmanship to salesmanship. Medical 
authorities state that there are 24 times 
as many connections between the eye and 
the brain as between the ear and the brain. 
Consequently, the use of still films in sell- 
ing has increased sales from 10 to 50 per 
cent in numerous instances where com- 
panies use them for dealer education, sales 
training and selling at the point-of-sale. 
Still films can throw a picture of any 
size on an office wall, a sales training 
room, a large auditorium, a show window, 
in convention exhibits, or in the home. 


Inc., 
420 Lexington 


Telephone Selling 


Building Business by Telephone. Here's 
a find for the sales manager who is being 
expected to meet large sales quotas under 
the handicap of greatly reduced sales crews. 
There are some well-thought-out sales plans 
in which telephone selling is fitted into 
the picture as a supporting factor. Gives 
pointers on the types of selling the tele- 
phone lends itself to, the sales talk, the 
trial campaign, the pre-approach, etc. Cites 
a dozen specific cases of manufacturers who 
used telephone selling in various sorts of 
sales campaigns, with cost and exact results. 
Example number 1: 

Fisheries company wished to introduce 
fresh-packaged salt water fish. Distributors 
sell to dealers. To create consumer de- 
mand, secure new dealers and insure supply 
to meet the demand of present dealers, 
newspaper advertising, direct mail and tele- 
phone selling were used. Direct mail 
served as pre-approach. Telephone com- 
pany helped to train crew of telephone 
saleswomen who called up dealers and 
asked them to stock fish; also called up 
consumers and passed o-de’s along to deal- 
ers. There is a tabulation of the results 
of telephone calls to dealers and to con- 
sumers—figures that will excite any sales 
manager. 


Radio Broadcasting 


Scripps. Here are a few of the questions 
to which the March issue of “Scripps,” 
Richardson, Alley & Richards’ house organ, 
provides the answers. Many other ques- 


tions in the advertiser's mind are taken up. 


“POW ER Arora 


Famous for hospitality and good food. 


350 rooms — $2.50 up 
ROY P. BRAINARD, President 
JOS. A. SMITH, Manager 


Paaoe HE oT ER: MY. 


Which classifications of products is radio 
broadcast advertising best suited for? 
Which is preferable, a national network 
or spot broadcasting? 

What are “commercial credits?” 

What is the approximate time cost for 
national coverage with a fairly strong radio 
campaign? 

The cost of electrical transcription records, 
preliminary program rehearsal, programs, 
publicity are discussed, as well as mer- 
chandising radio programs, building pro- 
grams, etc. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of SALES MANAGEMENT, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1932. 

STATE OF NEW YorRK, Jf gs; 
County oF New York (| 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Raymond Bill, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of Satrs MANAGEMENT and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Raymond Bill, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, A. R. Hahn, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Philip Salisbury, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its mame and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 


420 Lexington Avenue, 


per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorpo- 
rated concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be given.) 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INc., Federated Business 
Publications, Inc., Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., 
Bill, Brown & Bill Publishing Corp., Caro- 
line L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman 
Bill, Randolph Brown and J. B. Spillane, all 
_. at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.;.H. G. Trine, R. A. 
Trine, T. D. Reid, J. H. Frohlich, P. R. 
Means and M. B. Aspley, all of Chicago, IIl.; 
M. D. Aspley, J. C. Aspley and J. T. Kemp, 
all of Glencoe, Ill.; E. H. Shanks, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, givin 
the mames of the owners, stockholders, an 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

RAYMOND BILt, 
Pres. and Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of March, 1932. 

(Seal) Wo. A. Low. 


Notary Public N. Y. County No. 753. Reg. 
No. 3 L 487. 
Commission expires March 30, 1933. 
Certificate filed in Queens Co. No. 1126. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seve words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITION WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ged C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL SALES 
manager, now employed, will consider new con- 


nection where future advancement is possible. 
Age 37, married, located in and prefers Middle 
West. Accustomed to personal contact of large 
buyers. Address Box 339, SALES MANAGEMENT, 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 


WANTED— 


a damned tough job— 


In this countr 
much concerne 


there is a manufacturer who is 
with a difficult marketing problem. 


The man to tackle this problem is an executive of 
experience and demonstrated capacity in organizing, 
producing and executing effective and up-to-date 
merchandising programs in national food, drug and 
specialty markets. He is a 32-year-old, well-edu- 
cated American, possessing a forceful personality 
and pleasant personal appearance and address. 


He is by training and experience familiar with 
various phases of organization, sales and promotion, 
merchandising and market research and analysis. 
His experience includes thorough knowledge of 
manufacturer relations with wholesalers, chains, 
buying groups, brokers, direct accounts and _ re- 
tailers. He brings to his work intimate knowledge 
of major markets from Denver to the East Coast. 


Ten years’ experience in executive capacities in 
newspaper promotion, food specialty and advertising 
fields lend to his record interesting facts concern- 
ing his ability, integrity and initiative. His ability 
to develop a high degree of efficiency when working 
with salesmen is a decided asset. 

He is eager to hear from any manufacturer inter- 
ested in further derails. 


Philip Salisbury, Vice President, SALES MANAGE: 
MENT, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


TORONTO 
HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 

,ONDON, Eng. 


EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


